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Tug two.Misses Simpkins, sisters, kept a } society of noisy, single youngsters, like himself, 


poarding-house in one of the fashionable streets ; 
up town—and a flourishing house it was. The } 
Misses @impkins, the sisters, were unlike in 


who made the house uproarious till the unheard- 
‘ of hours of eleven or tw elvye at night. He took 
a delight, also, in imitating the peculiarities of 


, looks and in disposition. Miss Sarah, the elder, ; 


' which Miss Sarah attributed to her sister’s supe- ¢ 





>the Misses Simpkins, so as to keep the other 
was short and thin; she wore her gray hairs in ; boarders in a continual state of suppressed 
two little straggling curls on ‘each side of her : laughter, which, as they were well-behaved 
face. Unassuming and meek, she looked up to : ’ young men, troubled them a good deal. 

her younger sister as an oracle of wisdom. Miss In spite of his many failings, Harry managed 
Frances, on the contrary, was of a large, com- ; to return the affection of his uncle, so that the 
manding figure. Her sharp, black eyes were ; ‘ old gentleman, though gravely shaking his head 
the terror of any unlucky house-maid who should ; when his nephew’s tailor’s bill was presented to 
happen té fall under her displeasure. Her man- 3} him, would, at last, pull out the money, and 
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‘agement was excellent; her boarders were well ; throwing it to him, exclaim, “There, take it; 


satisfied with their landlady; and it seemed true, ; it’s the last cent you'll ever get of your foolish 
as her sister Sarah said of her, that ‘‘ Frances ‘old uncle!” till the next time he should have 
was born to keep a boarding-house.” Certainly, added. . 
Frances fulfilled her destiny to the utmost, if; All the other young men in the Simpkins’ 
that were it; though there had been a time when ; boarding-house were contrasts to Harry Dale, 
she would have past by, unnoticed, the very ; well-behaved, quiet, never venturing on a joke 
people she now had at her table. ¢in the presence of their landlady; eating their 
There was one of her boarders whom Miss ; meals in silence and without interruption. Only 
Frances did not class with the rest. ‘Mr. Dale,” ; when the first course was remioved to make way 
she said, ‘‘is an uncommon man, sister Sarah.’ ; for the dessert, and these exemplary young gen- 
He certainly was uncommonly stout, and some- ; ‘ tlemen were obliged to suspend operations for 
times, if all things did not go to suit him, un- ; : awhile, they perseveringly studied the pattern 
commonly crusty; but he was good-natured and | ’ of the table-cloth, or examined the make of their 
generous withal, and oftentimes a little present ; silver forks. Having so many good young men 
found its way from his capacious pockets to the in the family, they must not expect to be withont- 
hands of Miss Sarah, or Miss Frances. All of 3 one black sheep, Miss Frances remarked to her 
sister; and as that black sheep was the nephew 
rior personal attractions; and Miss Frances, i of the rich Mr. Dale, he could more easily be 
though she said little on the subject, was con- ; tolerated. 
tent to have it so. Miss Frances came into the bregkfast-room, 
Mr. Dale had a nephew whom the two ladies Lees her sister Sarah was washing the cups 
did not look upon as a valuable addition to his § one morning, with an open letter in her hand. 
possessions. Harry Dale was a handsome, high- “Sarah,” she said, ‘‘put down the cups and 
spirited fellow, whose chief failings consisted } listen to this.” 
in smoking horrid black pipes, which filled the Sarah obeyed, meekly glancing at the en- 
rooms with such an odor, not of sanctity, but } velope, which had fallen on the table, and which 
tobacco, that Miss Frances was continually air- { had a black border on it, and bore a foreign 
ing and cleansing them; and a fondness for the parks It was addressed to Miss Simpkins, 
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but she did not notice that, she, who had so long } which was what he wanted. In short, they rap 


ceased to be Miss Simpkins. Frances was the} away and were married. This so incensed Mr. 

elder now, and she read the letter, written in a} Simpkins, pere, that that gentleman refugeg to 

large, childish hand, to her sister. It was dated } see his daughter; and she and her husband left 

Paris, and read: America for Paris, trusting to time and distance 
“Dear Aunts—I write to you as my only } for the softening of her father’s heart. 

living relations. J can scarcely see for my tears. Whether he might not eventually have par. 

My dear father was buried yesterday, and Iam} doned the young couple can now never }y 








. all alone. The people here are very kind, but } known, for the old gentleman died suddenly, 
they are not my relations. Will you let me come two months after his daughter’s departure, 
to you? I will work to pay. I cannot do much; } leaving nothing behind him but his debts and 
but I can embroider, and I can play the piano. } three orphan daughters. 

The one a kind French lady taught; the other—} It was then, after this terrible blow, that Miss 

il est mort, and I am an orphan, and in great} character, for which she was ever after remark. 
sorrow. Your niece, able, by setting about her to earn a living for 

ee Sara Du Verner.” 2 herself and sister. By the help of some of their 
“Poor child!” said Miss Sarah, wiping her } father’s creditors, the Misses Simpkins were 

eyes. enabled to set up their boarding-houSe, which 
“Sarah, don’t be a fool!” interrupted her} they kept so well that in a short time they had 





strong-minded sister; “the child is French. } paid off all their father’s debts, and were ing 
‘Sara!’ why don’t she write it Sarah? that’s her} fair way of paying off their own. 

proper name. She was named wel you. But, 
of course, she must come to us,” added Miss 
Frances. 


The youngest of the three sisters, meanwhile, 
had died in Paris, leaving to her really sorroy- 
ing husband a little girl of two years. The 
little Sara, as she was called for her aunt in 
America, grew up under her father’s care. She 
went with him when he gave music lessons; she 
went to concerts with him, and sat curled up 








“She’s only half French, sister, her mother 
was our own sister,” said the tender-hearted 
Miss Sarah. 

“Yes, Agnes always was a pretty, silly thing, 
| or she never would have done as me did.” on the seat, perfectly happy in listening to the 
i ‘Perhaps she may be useful to us,” suggested } beautiful music, for she inherited her father’s 
Miss Sarah. 3 love for it, and sang well many songs he had 
“Useful! Why she says herself she can’t do} } taught her. 


anything, but embroider and play the piano—} And so, too, on Sundays she knelt beside him 


{ 
| how is that going to pay for the board and? at chapel; and when she told her beads at 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
oh! how can I write his name? Now he is gone, Frances showed that energy and strength of 
| 





roe 


clothes we shall have to give her?” said Miss } night, she never forgot a prayer for her Ame- 
Frances. rican aunts, which her father had taught. So 


“She might teach music, if she played well} Sara grew to be seventeen without knowing 
enough, Frances,”’ answered her sister. 


“True, that is a good idea of ours.” 
So it was settled; and Miss Frances wrote her 
i niece in Paris, telling her she might come ma 
them as soon as she could make her arrange- 


more than the name,of sorrow, when her first 
great trouble came upon her, and her dear 
father died, leaving her an orphan in a world 
of strangers. 

Miss Sarah stood looking dreamily out of the 
-ments to leave, and giving her all necessary } pasement window, one morning a month after 
directions. the receipt of the French letter, when she saw 

Now little Sara Du Vernet was the only child } a carriage drive to the door. She looked won- 
of a-younger sister of Miss Sarah and Miss? } deringly till the coachman helped from it a little 


Frances Simpkins. Agnes Simpkins, pretty, } figure dressed in black. Then Miss Sarah ex- 
petted and spoiled, with not brains enough to} claiming, 


balance her pretty head, spent a great part of “She has come—it is she, it is she!’’ flew to 
her time poring over silly French novels and} the stairs with such unusual speed and excite- 
love stories, till she imagined herself a heroine} ment, that the house-maid, who saw her passing 
of romance; and when Frederick Du Vernet, her through the hall, said to Miss Frances, whom 
handsome young music-teacher, taking advan- she found in the kitchen, ‘I think, mum, some- 
tage of her position, made love to her, and per-} thing must have happened to Miss Sarah, she’s 


a 


suaded her that if she did not take pity on him} flying like mad through the house.” «Sarah 
he should be ruined; she took pity, or took him, } flying like mad!” echoed Miss Frances—‘ what 
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can it mean?” She found the explanation in { about the weather occasionally. But as for 
the front, where was Miss Sarah talking to a} Harry Dale, he was seriously changed, his jokes 
pale, young girl, ordering the coachman, and‘ never caused confusion of face and tendency to 
erying all in the same breath. apoplexy among the other boarders now, for he 
Miss Frances came forward to meet her niece, { never made any. He had dropped several of 
for it was she. “I am glad to see you,” she} his loud-voiced companions, and spent most of 
began; but was much taken aback to find two} his evenings in the parlor, down stairs, where 
arms around her neck, and to feel the kisses on } Sallie sang songs, to which his bass was a valu- 
her cheek, with which the young French girl} able addition. He had even invited Miss Sarah 
greeted her. She actually found herself kissing } to play a game of backgammon with him, which 
in return, but soon recovered from her weakness, } the poor lady did very nervously, lest there 
catching sight of the astonished look on her} should be some sudden plot against her in this 
sister’s face. singular request, and she made very extraordi- 
“You are the image of your mother,” said } } nary moves in her confusion, not knowing what 
Miss Frances, looking at her niece; ‘all but } ; might come next. 
the ipte--hee eyes were blue; you must have } All this could not pass unnoticed, and the 








got your black eyes from ”” She stopped as } i ly nx eyes of Miss Frances had for some time 
she saw the black eyes fill with tears, and said} seen the change, and guessed pretty shrewdly 
no more. at the cause; therefore, how could Sallie, with 


That day, at dinner, Sara, or Sallie, as her} her woman’s instinct, fail to see what was so 
aunt Frances now called her, was introduced to} very apparent to every one else, that Harry 
the boarders. The young men bowed, and be-} Dale was in love with her. This the youth 
stowed more attention than ever upon the table- } himself took opportunity to tell her one day; 
cloth. Mr. Dale growled a gruff, “How d’ yes } but her only answer was, 
do?” While Harry blushed visibly as he made } «You must not think of it, for my first duty, 
his best bow, wondering if the aunts of that} Harry, is to my aunts, and I owe them a debt I 
beautiful young lady had already informed her } can never pay; but I hope to be able to show my 
of his numerous short-comings, confessing, as} gratitude in some small way—till I have done 
he afterward did, to his friend, Bob Jenckes, } so, I must not listen to anything else.” So 
that ‘“‘He felt a foot shorter when she looked at} Harry was fain to wait, not entirely contented, 
him with those streaming black eyes.” _ but fecling that he was not altogether indif- 

It was decided that Sallie should take music } ferent to the pretty Sallie. 
and singing-lessons as soon as a teacher could One fault Sallie had, in the eyes of her aunts, 
be found; and ‘Sarah, you or I must sit in the and that was her intense devotion to the church 
room with her while he is here, for the child is, } of her father. She not only went to church 
undoubiedly, like her mother, and it would not } Sundays; but two or three times a week she 
do to leave her alone, especially if he should be} begged to be allowed to go to prayers with 
a foreigner,” said Miss Frances, wiih authority, } Mary, the cook, as —_ aap No 
to her sister. stayed pretty late, so that the Misses Simpkins 

So, when the mild, little professor, who was a} thought the Roman Catholics did certainly spend 
merried man, and father of daughters as old as more time in church than potent “8 the — 
Sallie herself, came to give Miss Du Vernet; but they would, either of them, have cut o 
singing-lessons, he found always in the same their feet sooner than put them in such a place as 
place, like an immovable statue, little Miss; the chapel from curiosity, or any other motive. 
Sarah busily knitting, so that if he thought It was drawing near to Christmas, and great 
anything about the matter at all, he probably } preparations went on in the Simpkins’ mansion, 
thought her a most industrious woman. Sallie} in the way of cooking, buying mysterious bun- 
soon became a great favorite with every one in} dles done up in brown paper, and hanging green 
the house, and with none more than old Mr. } wreaths in the windows. 

Dale. He was invariably in a good-humor ye ‘‘Have you noticed, sister, how much Sallie 
she appeared; he made her little presents; he} seems to have to say to Mr. Dale?” said Miss 
listened to her singing for hours, and said she } ; Sarah, one day to her sister. 

was as good as any Prima Donna. She thawed a | suppose she thinks of giving us some pre- 
the ice which surrounded the quiet young gen-} sent, and wants to consult him,” said. Miss 
tlemen, so that they now took courage, and} Frances. ‘Foolish child, I hope she won’t think 
looked at her when they answered her ques- of such a thing; she had much better be earning 
tions, and even ventured a few original remarks } money for herself.” 
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“Professor Perrin says she is able to teach } ance, which was greeted with loud and con- 


now,” said Miss Sarah. 

‘‘When Christmas is past we will think of it,” 
said Miss Frances. 

There did seem to be some mystery between 
the good-natured old gentleman and the young 
girl. They did a great deal of whispering, and 
once or twice Sallie and he absolutely went out 
together. 

The day before Christmas, Betty brought a note 
to Miss Frances, ‘‘From Mr. Dale, mum,” said 
she. It was an invitation to the two Misses 
Simpkins, asking the pleasure of their company 
to a grand concert that evening. Miss Frances 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ We will go, of course, Sarah. 
This is very polite of Mr. Dale,” and Sarah ac- 
quiesced, saying, ‘‘Now dear, you will have an 
opportunity of wearing that brown silk you have 
not worn for so long.” So at dinner the sisters 
graciously accepted Mr. Dale’s invitation for the 
evening. & 

Evening came. Mr. Dale advised their going 
early, that they might get a good seat. So at 
seven o’clock the sisters stood ready in the par- 
lor. Miss Frances grand in ‘that brown silk,” 
and Miss Sarah radiant with smiles in a gray 
silk bonnet, under an arch of pink roses. Sallie 
was to stay at home and practice. They set out, 
leaving Sallie in the door-way, and Harry stand- 
ing behind, shouting out, 

“Good bye, uncle, you can do the clapping for 
yourself and me too.” %& 

They reached the hall early, and found a good 
seat in front; and Miss Sarah amused herself 
with admiring the pretty bonnets, while Miss 
Frances talked to her companion. Never had 
Mr. Dale been so entertaining. He admired 
everything and everybody, cracked jokes, and 
laughed at them himself, till tears rolled down 
his cheeks. At last the orchestra, not finding 
any more strings to tune, struck up the overture. 
Then followed a selection from Chopan, played 
by a celebrated pianist. Miss Sarah’s eyes 
wandered round the hall during the perform- 
ance of this piece, which was very long, and 
she thought she saw a familiar face. ‘There 
is, yes, it is Harry Dale,” she whispered to her 
sister, but Miss Frances, not being able to fol- 
low the direction of her sister’s eyes, told her 
she must be near-sighted, as Harry would not, 
surely, leave Sallie alone to come there. Miss 
Sarah, however, shook her head, unconvinced, 
but said no more. 


Then came the Prima Donna. The conductor 


begged the audience to be lenient, as this was } 


the first appearance of the young lady in public. 








tinued applause. 

But Miss Frances and Miss Sarah gazed, 
speechless, atthe stage. ‘Was it all a dream— 
the concert, the people, Mr. Dale clapping furi- 
ously at their side?” For there, on the stage, 
directly before them, instead of the commanding 
figure of a professional singer, that they ex- 
pected to see, stood dressed in pure white, her 
cheeks a little flushed with excitement, their 
own little niece, Sallie. 

“What does it mean, Mr. Dale?” whispered 
Miss Frances. 

‘<Tt means that she is a niece to be proud of,” 
said he. 

‘*T can’t understand it, Frances—no I can’t,” 
sighed poor little Miss Sarah. 

But now Miss Frances understood much which 
was dark to her before. The long evenings 
spent at chureh with Mary, the cook; the mys- 
tery between Sallie and Mr. Dale; and last of 
all, their invitation to this concert—all flashed - 
across Miss Frances, as she sat listening to the 
sweet strains of ‘‘Vedrai Carino,” sung by her 
own little Sallie: The piece was encored, but 
this time Sallie sang a little English ballad, and 
aunt Sarah could no longer contain herself. 
The tears flowed down her cheeks, while Mr. 
Dale, hummed and hawed and thumped his 
gold-headed cane. on the floor harder than 
ever. 

But when Sallie, herself, came to her aunts, 
waiting for her in the hall, and handed her aunt 
Frances a check for five hundred dollars, the 
money she herself had earned, saying, ‘Dear 
aunty, it was the only way I could think of to 
pay the debt I owe you,” it was too much for 
aunt Frances, She threw her arms around her 
niece, and when she could speak, she said, 

“Don’t talk of debt, dear child; you have 
more than paid me for any trouble or expense, 
by the comfort you have been to us,” and she 
kissed Sallie again and again. While Miss 
Sarah wept such a flood as threatened to drown 
them all; and Mr. Dale, turning round, shook 
hands violently with his nephew Harry, who 
had come in unnoticed, calling him lucky dog; 
though what that had to do with the subject in 
hand nobody knew. 

‘We must h&ve your voice for our parlor in 
future, though, dear Sallie,” said Miss Frances; 
“for I never could let you become a public 
singer for a living.” 

“I think I know of a young fellow who will 
be wanting it for his parlor,” said Mr. Dale, 
rubbing his hands and looking at Harry, who 


The audience waited anxiously for her appear-} now came forward to Miss Frances. 
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‘Is it too much to ask?” he said to her; ‘I; herself,” and no one could have doubted what 
will take good care of it,” he added. } her answer was, who looked in Harry’s radiant 

Miss Frances answered him. ‘Six months} face, as they all walked home in the bright star- 
ago, I should have made a different answer, Mr. § light, happier than words can describe, on that 
Dale; but now I refer you to the young lady : happy, happy Christmas-Eve. 





ON THE STAIRS. 


BY G. W. STONELEIGH. 


Merry ’tis in budding Spring-time, 
Maying with the girls to go; 

And I'm told the darlings like it, 
(If they have a handsome beuu.) 

Merrier ’tis in Summer moonlight, 
By the dreamy sea to walk, 

And of Tennyson or—Tupper, 
Transcendentally to talk. 


Merrier yet, by frosty star-light, 
Over hill and dale to dart, 

With the one you love the dearest 
Nestling shyly to your heart. 

Bells a-jingling, horses rushing, 
Fences, houses flying past ; 

*Twould be perfect, but for thinking 
That such rapture cannot last. 


Yet *tis merriest when all’s settled, 
And you’re known to be “engaged.” 

Then you've such delicious evenings, 
Every jealous fear assuaged! 

When her rose-bud mouth, in kissing, 
Makes a pleasant little snap, 

That don’t even wake the “old folks” 
From their after-dinner nap. 


But the merriest—shall I tell it?— 
Just the merriest of all, 

Was the hour I spent with Fanny, 
On the stairs, at Price’s ball. 

She was beautiful, an heiress ; 
I was poor and I was proud; 

I had loved her long in secret, 
One among the countless crowd. 


But that night I mustered courage, 
Boldly asked her for a dance. 

There was something in her manner, 
There was something in her glance, 
There was something—well, we rested, 

After waltzing, on the stairs; 
And, somehow, I felt like—bless me! 
Like a dozen millionaires, 


‘ 
For while Strauss was ringing loudest, ; 
And the timbers shook again, 
And the music, faster, faster, 
Thrilled the pulses and the brain; 
While I stood and looked down on her, 
Shy she raised her eyes to mine; 
Flash! my glance said, “ How I love you ;” 
Flash! hers answered, “Thine and thine.” 


I can’t tell you how it happened, 
Or if words were even used; 
But the very walls seemed whirling, 
Stairs and all things got confused. 
Sudden, with impassioned impulse, 
Her dear hand I snatched and prest; 
Could it be? Yes! she returned it, 
And I knew that I was blest. 


Than the rapture of that instant, 
Life has nothing more intense! 
But ’twas over in a moment; 
Back we came to common sense. 
Loud the music rang, and louder; 
Fast the waltzers whirled above; 
Dizzy all things seemed about me, 
Dizzier I with joy and love! 


But I stood there, all inipassive, 
Bending tow’rd her, grave and still; 

While she looked up smiling at me, 
Just as mere acquaintance will. 

That none knew our precious secret, 
Made it doubly, doubly dear. 

Thus we talked of common trifles, 
While we felt all Heaven was near! 


Twenty years have come and vanished, » 
With their teachings and their quest; 

But my Fanny still is charming, ; 
Still is sweetest, dearest, best. 

Twenty years have come and vanished, 
With their blessings and their cares ; 
But they’ve brought no bliss that equaled 

That one hour upon the stairs. 





PENITENCE. 


BY MARIE 8. 


How long, oh, Lord! how long? 
The way I trode, ere dawn, 

Is damp with deathly dew; 
The morning breaks in gloom, 
And in my shadowy room 

No sunlight glimmers through. 


Like one who begged for alms 
Of the world’s closed, hardened palms, 
That dealt a deathly blow, Hs 





LADD. 


Bowed low, I come to Thee, 
On meekly bended knee ; 
No other help I know. 


Dear Lord, oh! pity me! 
Though so unworthily, 
I bow at thy dear feet; 
And wash my guilt away, 
Which all the weary day, 
Consumes with fevered heat. * 





TWO BITES OF A CHERRY. 





BY FRANCES LEE. 





“Dr. ASPINWALL, let me introduce you to} Dr. Aspinwall, forgetting Lot’s wife, looked back 
Miss Linn.” behind him! 

Mrs. Opdyke was always such an untimely The next morning, bright, but not very early, 
woman; and she made this introduction at a} Miss Linn went with a pail on her arm, to carry 
church sociable, as Miss Linn was on her way to } the cold coffee and remaining biscuits to Goody 
pour the coffee. So, with awkward abruptness, } Quigley, who lived by herself in a brown house 
(or what would have been if Miss Linn had} built against a hill-side, that looked like a mole’s 
been capable of doing anything awkwardly,) nest; and who was poor as parsley, and lame as 
she passed on into the vestry-kitchen, leaving } a duck, beside being old, and deaf, and blind, 
with Dr. Aspinwall only a vision of wavy, curl- } Now, at the instant the house-door closed upon 
ing black hair, two dark-gray eyes, and a long, } Miss Linn and her pail, and she started off like 
white apron—a vision fleeting as a rocket, and } Little Red Riding Hood going to see her grand- 
nearly as dazzling. ; mother, the aunt’s house-door closed upon Dr, 

Then directly out came two more long, white ; Aspinwall, and he started off, like the Wolf, to 
aprons bringing the coffee, followed by a very meet her. Not that he knew of, though—oh, no! 
small and very straight boy, with a thin, white } He was innocent as the lamb that drank in the 
face and short red hair—like a candle and its} brook above the wolf; he supposed he was sim- 


5 


blaze—bringing Mrs. Opdyke’s silver sugar-bowl } ply going to take a walk and see the town. 
on a tray. So he, from his end of Main street, and she, 

“Good coffee! Wonder if Miss Linn made it!’ } from hers, came toward each other, nearer and 
mused Dr. Aspinwall, over his cup and spoon. nearer, till they met in front of Mrs. Opdyke's 

Miss Linn did not make it, although she could } obtrusively white house, that stared at every 
if she had tried. But at this time she was busy } passer-by with its eyes of shutterless windows, 
doing whatever nobody else wished to do; and and gaped at them with its mouths of open doors. 
making everything she did, according to a gift} Main street, in the town of Ledgewood, is like 
of hers, (J believe in fairy grandmothers,) seem } Main street in that other town, which its neigh- 
especially graceful and blithesome; even though } bors say was populated by one here until she 
it had been sifting coals with Cinderella. ~ i died. So Red Riding Hood and the Wolf did 

‘‘Pouring coffee can’t last forever,” speculated } not come upon each other unawares; for the 
Dr. Aspinwall, furtively watching the inner door, } street is straight, and so wide, that I have heard 
which was constantly taking in and sending out; the people harness their horses when going to 
pretty faces and white aprons. visit their opposite neighbors. 

No; pouring coffee can’t last forever, but wash- “Yes, Miss Linn! wonder if she will remem- 
ing cups can—forever, as an evening goes; and } ber and recognize me!” thought the doctor, while 
the two dark-gray eyes did not appear again yet five maple-trees off. 
until the people who had had their little day of; That must be Dr. Aspinwall. There is no 
romance, and thought night-caps better than} other stranger in town—only Peter Hee’s new 
moonshine, were beginning to break up the} dog. Wonder if he is too aristocratic to speak 
evening. And as some sort of fortune would} to a person carrying atin pail! I might have 
have it, Dr. Aspinwall came with an aunt, who } put the things in a basket,” reflected Miss Linn. 
was as sleepy of nights as the good Prince “Oh, Dr. Aspinwall! you are just the manI 
Albert. Therefore, he was about going out one } want to see!” exclaimed Mrs. Opdyke, appearing 
door with his aunt, in her black silk hood and} first at one of her many windows, and then at 
quilted sacque, holding fast to his arm, coat one of her many doors, while the couple were 





5 





Miss Linn came like the coming “of exquisite } yet one tree apart. ‘‘Now will you be so kind 

music” in at the other door. : as to step in and look at my Lawrence? Iam 
Oh! How cold and ‘far-off the stars looked! } afraid he is going to be sick, and I want your 

How the aunt shivered in her wrappings, and } opinion whether it seems like fever.” 

hoped she hadn’t added to her cough! And how Lawrence was the ruddy-haired candle that 

cheerful and festal the vestry-lights appeared as; carried the sugar at the ‘“‘sociable;” and it was 
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not fever, but cake, as anybody but a doting her only companion, the gray cat; and now here 
mother would have suspected. It is possible} was Miss Linn. 
the doting mother suspected—but a poor excuse ‘““Why, Carrie Linn! I want to know if it is 
is sometimes a great deal better than none; and ; you? Well, you haven’t caught me looking in 
Mrs. Opdyke had a weakness for strangers. Dr. } very good order this morning. But, however, 
Aspinwall was a young man, not yet settled in } I am wonderful glad to see you,” she said, dust- 
practice, and in Ledgewood only for a few days, ing a chair with her apron for her visitor. 
on a visit to his aunt, Miss Peachy Wing—and } But the visitor did not take the chair; she 
who knew what attainable greatness might lie} took instead the two sticks and mended the fire 
before him? By picking up every stick, Mrs. } on the hearth, that looked as though the Indians 
Opdyke sometimes found a very straight one. had camped there two or three weeks before. 
So she bore the man of great possibilities; Then she made the bed, washed the dishes, 
triumphantly into her house; and Miss Linn} swept the floor, and fed the cat. 





went her way, uncertain whether he would have ‘‘Now I must say good-morning, and go,” said 
spoken if he could, or whether he could have} she. 
spoken if he would. So she said “good-morning,” and went; but 


Goody Quigley was poorer, and blinder, and } as she shut the little brown door, Dr. Aspinwall 
deafer, and lamer, and older than ever that} shut Mrs. Opdyke’s door—for who went into 
morning. that spider’s parlor was a long time coming out 

When Miss Linn came to the Mole’s-Nest, she } again. , 
pushed up the clumsy latch—nobody would have ; Thus forth went lord, and forth went lady; 
heard if she had stopped knocking all day—and } and this time they met wheré the broad, main 
went directly into the one room where Goody street widened into a common, with a fountain 


$ 
was pottering about with a pail of water and} and a liberty-pole. Here they met, or—one dish 


two sticks. less in Goody Quigley’s washpan—and they 
“T’ve got some dirty dishes this morning—} would have met; but they were yet six purple 
some dirty dishes, old cat,” said she. ; asters and five stalks of goldenrod apart, when 


2 


Goody Quigley always talked incessantly if} a little voice, pitched away up at upper G, piped 
she were alone, though not much in company; out behind Dr. Aspinwall, 
and she did not mind the cat, that sat on a high ; ‘“‘Ma says was it six drops of aconite in a 
stool with anxious hope and uncertain expecta-} glass of water, or seven?” 
tion bristling in each gray hair. Dr. Aspinwall dropped the hand he had raised 

“Yes,” continued the old woman, ‘yes! It } to his hat, and looking around, saw another 
was too hard for me, onwell as I was, to try to} Opdyke, one size smaller, one grain stiffer, and 
take the care of Lucreesh’s baby; and they one shade ruddier than the patient. 
ought to have known better than to let me un- ; “Oh! six or seven, it doesn’t matter,” he re- 
dertake it. Lucreesh has got her arms full of} plied, hastily; and turned back to discover that 
another baby now, but she don’t get me to lug} Miss Linn had disappeared from the fate of the 
it about for her. I’ve been to Heavenrich twice, } earth. Whether the ground, orthe nearest door, 
and I hadn’t ought to ’ave gone nary once. I’ve} had opened and swallowed her, or if she had 
never got over the ride to Heavenrich. But, ? exhaled, it was impossible for him to know. 
however, we’ve got a roof to stick our heads And so ended the first bite of the cherry—for 
under, old cat, you and I; and we ought to be} Dr. Aspinwall left town the next morning hours 
glad.” before the signal' gun from the revenue ship, 

Then she saw Miss Linn, whom, in her blind-} anchored in the river just below the village, had 
ness and deafness, she was not conscious of be-} given the sun leave to rise. 
fore; and instantly her wild tone gave place to The sunrise gun had bean fired so many, 
a lady-like gentleness—for Goody Quigley was, } many times, that the middies had “passed” for 
years upon years before, the belle of Ledgewood. } lieutenants when Miss Linn tied on her bonnet 
Once fair as a shell, sweet as a flower, and} one morning and set out to seek her fortune. 
modest as a dew-drop, the scent of the roses But first, as happens to all adventurers, she 
still hung over the broken vase occasionally. came to a giant’s house—the house of the giant 
,‘‘When I was sixteen I had a white bonnet, } Difficulty, through whieh she had to hew her 
and that was the year I got my first beau,” as} way with the axe Energy, sharpened on the 
she often told the cat. But extremes meet, and ; stone Perseverance. 
too many beaux, sometimes, leave one as deso-} Upon this same morning, two girls, in an old 
late as too few. So here she was, and here was) farm-house two hundred miles from Ledgewood, 
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on eae? 
mixed bread, stirred cake, and filled every spare; and Faith looked at each other, untied theip 
tumbler with roses and honeysuckles. horse, got into the wagon, and went home to 

«<I don’t believe she will come, after all,” said 3 find widow Coonsie’s cat sitting in the sun on 
the elder, whose hair was as curly as grape ten- the door-step, licking her paws, and saying, 
drils, as soft as a spaniel’s ear, and as russet as} “Just as I expected.” 





a dead oak-leaf. ‘I don’t beat these eggs with “You may depend on it she didn’t understand 
any heart.” the place to get off, and was carried by,” said 
The eggs did not seem to know it; at least, ; Mr. Burley, the father of Experience and Faith, 
they took no advantage of the fact, but whisked 3 as they ate their strawberries and custards in 
up like sea-foam, swelling and puffing up the disappointed solitude. 
sugar and flour, till the cake dreamed it was an But she didn’t and wasn’t. 
Egyptian pyramid in the midst of a burning; Miss Linn packed her bandbox, trunk, and 
desert, and burst open in trying to reach the} tied on her bonnet at the appointed time; the 
sun. The bread did not know it, either, but put; road was smooth, the horge was shod, the sun 
on its best company manners; and so did the} shone, the wind blew from the right quarter, 
tartlets, the blanc-mange, and the custards. } (whichever that was,) and her brother wasa 
Everything and everybody expected the visitor, } skillful horseman. But half-way to the depot, 
who was Miss Linn, excepting the elder sister } at Castleton, they met Mrs. Opdyke and her 
and widow Coonsie’s cat, that crawled into the 3 eldest son, Leander; a youth who was past the 
cellar-window and ate the chicken, which was} measles, but not past hair-oils and cologne, 
refiecting on its sins in a deep tureen on a high being at the age when boys’ heads are off 
shelf. An irreparable loss, for in that dear} having the brains put in. Among other delu- 
little country town markets were rare as Kohi*$ sions incidental to this interregnant period, 
noors; and this was the only fat chicken in the ’ while the semblance of a head is making what 
farm-yard. shift it can in filling the vacant place, is the 

At a little past mid-day everything was ready. } delusion of knowing everything. 

The bread could have been no whiter, the cake Consequently, Leander, with his hair parted 
no lighter, the pies no flakier, and the flowers } behind, his imaginary whiskers, that he got up 
no sweeter, if the queen had been coming. nights to shave, if he fancied he felt it starting, 

So the sisters shut the doors, and drove over } his scarlet neck-tye and Bismark-brown gloves; 
to the little flag-station in the woods across the } was so thorough a horseman that he knew to a 
river, leaving the old eight-day clock to keep > second how long he might delay in turning-out, 
house and tick to itself for company. ; and how near, to an inch, he might drive toa 

“She won’t come, I feel it in my bones,” said} vehicle. But this young Alexander did not take 
the elder sister, who was named Experience. into consideration the opposition of a mop-headed 

“She will—now you see!” answered the} boy on a wayside fence, who improved that in- 
younger, who was named Faith, and whose } stant to jump off and startle his Bucephalus 
curls were longer, and looked in the sunlight} into a sudden veer, which slashed the carriages 
as though they had been sprinkled with gold-} against each other, and smashed them both to 
dust. some extent. 

Then they listened, standing together on the “What a mercy and a miracle we are not 
broken, wooden platform; but only heard the hurt!” said Miss Linn, standing by the wreck. 
wire, stretched across the river for the ferry-} | Mrs. Opdyke laughed with motherly pride. 
man to pull his boats over by, sighing in the } ‘“‘You may trust my Leander to look out for 
wind like a great Holian harp. So they filled} that. I am never afraid of anything seriou’ 
their hands and hats with laurel-cups and ox-} where he’s managing,” said she, fondly. 
eyed daisies, till at last there came a faint stir “Will you go home, Carrie, and make a fresh 
of sound on the silent summer air. Just the; start?” asked Miss Linn’s brother, when: the 
distant scream of the engine, then the rattle of } carriage was hammered and.tied into running 
the wheels, and all the clangor of a moving} shape again. 
train coming nearer and nearer, till its breeze:  ‘‘Oh, no! We will keep right on to Castleton, 
stirred the girl’s curls as it flashed by with a; and I can take the boat to-night and catch the 
derisive seream, rattling and rushing on through } morning train at Willoway,” she replied. 
the woods, across the meadow, and'overthe high, } So they drove on, and once at Ledgewood, 
2ed bridge far up the river—a mere moving line { Miss Linn went out to spend the waiting-time 
at last, with a white cloud floating above it. in making calls. 

When it was finally tost to sight, Experience; The second call was upon a young girl who 
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had sometimes sewed for her—a poor and home- } 
less but worthy person, in whom she felt much : 
interest. The door-bell of her boarding-place ; 
was answered by a lady dressed in hat and 
shawl. 

“Miss Hartley? Yes. 
come to see her. The poor girl sadly needs 
friends. I could not stay any longer, and she 
is alone, and quite ill; indeed, it seems doubtful 


to me if she lives out the day. Mrs. Bury, with } 


whom she boards, left suddenly this morning in { 
consequence of a telegram from her mother, : 
who is lying at the point of death, and there is 
not a person in the house,” she said. 

Miss Linn ran up stairs, and the lady went 
away. 

“Carrie Linn! The Lord has sent you! You 
won’t leave me, will you?” cried the sick girl, 
when she entered the room. 

So Miss Linn heard the boat whistle, and puff 
itself off while she cut her fingers splitting 
kindlings, scalded her hands wringing: flannel 
from hot water, lamed her arms by rubbing, 
and her back by lifting the poor patient. 

“Tt is a merciful Providence you are here,” 
said the doctor, when he came, as he did every 
two hours. 


The day dragged along to evening, and the ; 


doctor, or the friend to whom Miss Linn had 
penciled a note on the back of an old envelope, 
had found no nurse to take her place. Nobody 
came to the door excepting a photograph-agent, 
the ice-man, and a person who came to try on 
adress Miss Hartley had been making. 

“Miss Hartley is dangerously ill,” said Miss 
Linn. 

“ll!” replied the patron, in astonished dis- 
pleasure. ‘This is a great disappointment to 
me. I have come from clear away beyond Center 
street on purpose; and she told me to come to-day. 
When can she do it?” 


“T cannot tell you. It seems to me uncertain 


if Miss Hartley ever recovers,” answered Miss 


Linn. 

“Well, but I must have my dress. Tell her 
I shall come again on Monday, and it must be 
ready by that time, without fail,” returned the 


other, decisively, with an imperious flourish of 


her hands. 

Miss Linn closed the door upon her and went 
up stairs, weary and worn, for she had already 
beaten the Irishman’s grandmother, out and out, 
who “went up stairs nineteen times a day, and 
never came down again.” 

This time, when she went into the sick-room, 
she saw, instead of old Dr. Prentice; with his } 
white hair and spectacles, young Dr. Aspinwall. } 


Iam so glad you have { 
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3 It was as though the god-mother had been in 
‘ with her wand and turned a pumpkin to a golden 
‘ coach. 

Then Dr. Aspinwall made the bow he had 
tried for so many times before. ‘Dr. Prentice, 
my partner, is called away, and has sent me in 
his place. He advises that I do not leave the 
patient to-night,” said he, putting a sugar-pill 
on Miss Hartley’s tongue, ‘TI will stt by her 
for the present, and you had better lie down en 
the sofa inthe next room for some rest. I know 
¢ you need it.” 

Her self-abnegating thoughtfulness heii 
its reward, and she had it, for Miss Linn’s 
 cerests” were short and broken; the sick girl 

needing the constant care of both a great part 
of the night. But when the robins began to 
sing in the maple-tree before the windows, the 
crisis had passed, and Miss Hartley was out of 
danger. 

The next day Dr. Prentice brought a nurse, 
and Miss Linn went on to the end of her journey, 
and caught her sisters in their ginghams and a 
brown cloth on the tea-table. 

“I am afraid she will be ill herself. She 

; looks too frail for such a day and night’s work, 

and a journey in the end. But she showed her- 
self a capital nurse, and I believe Miss Hartley 

owes her life to her care, in a great measure. I 

have half a mind to go up to Meadows and look 

after her in case she is sick,” mused this bene- 
volent young physician. 

No wonder he found patients thick as dande- 
lions in June, when he ‘looked after” them so 
faithfully. 

“The cars stopped this afternoon,” said Mr. 
Burley, on the very next Saturday when he came 

Sin to supper from cutting clover down by the 
’ river. 

; “Nobody for our side, 1 presume,” said Ex- 
perience, putting a plate of cheese on the table. 

“Yes, it was; for pretty soon I heard the 
; horn, and then I saw Peleg put out with the 
boat,” returned the father. 

‘‘Well, nobody to see us, then,” persisted Ex- 
perience. 

But she was still wrong; for just then the iron 
apple that hung on the front door, fell with a 
sudden crash on the iron leaf beneath it. 

Faith answered the call, leaving the inner 
$ door open behind her; and directly they heard 

her cry out, ““Why, cousin Mark! I’m mighty 
glad to see you!” 

And then Miss Linn, who was stemming cur- 
rants with her fingers red and dripping, looked 
3 up and saw her coming back with Dr. Aspin- 

; ‘ wall. 
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For, by quite another sert of luck ron the 
first, Mark Aspinwall was so fortunate as to be | 
a nephew of Mr. Burley; and there could be 


nothing more cordial and suitable than for him ; 


to run up and spend the Sabbath with his uncle. 

“There is really no more business than Dr. } 
Prentice can look after just now; measles and 
scurletina are quiet, and it is too early for green 
apples; so I could take a little vacation and get 
a breath of fresh air as well as not, for a few 
days,” said he. 

Indeed, he ventured to trust Dr. Prentice for 
a whole week. 

“Well, now! I wish she would always wear a 
high apron and wash dishes,’ said he, to him- 
self, coming into the kitchen one morning, where 
the girls were at work, and Miss Linn was help- 
ing them. 

But presently she took off the high-necked 
apron and came down dressed in a black gros 
grain silk. 

“Isn’t she queenly though? Magnificence is | 
what becomes her style,” soliloquized the doomed 
doctor. 

But when he saw her in a morning-wrapper, 
with a water-lily in her hair, mending a meal- ; 
bag for Mr. Burley, he was worse than ever. 


So at last he learned Miss Linn was like a } 


kaleidoscope, which one shrinks from moving, 
in dread of destroying a beautiful effect, where- 
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: Wing, and could not have visited her with more 
affectionate constancy if he had been her own 
son. And every time he went to Ledgewood, 
he found himself more and more tangled up in 
‘the black curls, and more and more bewildered 
} by the brightness of the gray eyes; till at last 
; he ventured upon some remarks to the owner, 
’ which were received with such sympathetic for- 
‘ bearance that the result was, when Miss Linn 
went to another church-sociable, she wore on 
the finger next but one to the marriage-finger 
$a beautiful diamond ring, that flashed and 
; sparkled, and looked as appropriate as though 
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; the finger had done nothing but wear diamonds 
: all its days. 

Then Miss Linn went to Castleton shopping, 
and Miss Hartley came home with her and 
; brought her sewing machine; and then there 
came an evening, when cherries were ripe again, 
that the old stone church in Ledgewood . was 
lighted and trimmed with wood-vines and white 
roses, and the Rey. Dr. Dourie stood up with 
gown and book to give Dr. Aspinwall a bride in 
white lace and orange-flowers, which so became 
her beauty, that it seemed she was created just 
: for that one dress and that one moment. 

’ ‘She is married, old cat; Carrie Linn is mar- 
; ried, and she didn’t forget to send me some of 
I guess she has got a likely man, and 
But, how- 
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: her cake. 
’ one that will make a good provider. 


as each change is sure to show some new and ; ever, I don’t begrutch him to her, not as I know 


unexpected charm. 


3 of; for Carrie Linn is a pretty, peaceable child, 


Dr. Aspinwall staid his week, and then he $I call her; and I am wonderful glad she has 
happened to come up again the night before | made out so well and got a good hum,” solilo- 


Miss Lina left for home, and went back with 


her. After that he grew thoughtful about the } 


quized Goody Quigley. 


“And I introduced them!” said Mrs. Opdyke, 


loneliness and health of his aunt, Miss Peachy } nodding her head with gratified assurance. 





A WINTER DAY. 





BY JAMES RISTINE. 





a 
Tue 2old, blue skies are streaked with white— 
The slenderest of misty flakes ; 
And hill o’er hill is purely bright, 
Afar where the sunny lustre breaks; 
For the pine in spectral garment hides 
Its lithe, green beauty on their sides, 


But here, the fir-tree and the beech, 
The cedars in the glade below; | 

The poplar and the ash are each ‘ 
Uncovered of the fleecy flow, 

That settling from the stormy sky, 

Filled them with fitting blossomry. 


A Winter scene! Their icy sprays, 


By gusty beeezes twisted, throwing 
Splintering crystals on the ways; 


That rustle, when the winds are blowing, 
With fragile shells—light, fleeting things, 
That glisten as an elfin’s wings. 


The very rivulet I love, 
And loved to hear through Summer hours, 
Prattling its mysteries, cannot move 
Or sing to-day. The iron powers 
Cf frost and death bind down its life 
Of fairy laughter, playful strife. 


And I can join with silent carol, 
Deep in the soul’s recesses hushed, 

The snow-bird’s twitter, chirp of squirrel, 
Or undertone of airs, that, flushed 


With sunny promise, speak to me 
Of a leafing, flowering yet to be. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF FAUQUIER. 





* 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” 


ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LAWYER’S NARRATIVE. 


«“Yon’s the house, sir!’”’ The old coach, in 
which I had been jolted all day, drew up with 





to be needlessly alarmed by the hints of trouble 
and failing health in his letters excusing him- 
self from coming to me. SoI told myself, as the 
coach began to lumber up the hill. ‘Old Page” 
might be called the shrewdest and keenest Vir- 


a jerk on the bank of a rushing mountain-creek, } ginia lawyer before the bar; but I knew myself 
and the driver thrust his hand in at the win-} to be nervous and jealous as a doting old woman 
dow. I put the leather flap back, and looking } where my few friendships were concerned. 


out, could only see through the night and driz- 
dling rain, a pleasant glimmer of multitudinous 
ruddy windows shining through trees half-way 
up the height on the opposite shore. 

“Just beyond the bridge, sir. You'll be there 
in time for supper. I'll go my bail you never 
found jollier living, or better company than at 
the.old colonel’s. The Chafrons is talked of for 
that through all Fauquier;” and after retying 
for the twentieth time his broken harness, he 
scrambled up to his seat and drove briskly on. 

I held the flap open, watching the cheerful 
lights; trying to shake off the vague, unreason- 
able feeling of dread and discomfort which had 
oppressed me throughout the journey, telling 
myself, angrily, how causeless and fantastic it 
was. I was on my way to visit an old friend, 
unlooked-for, it is true, yet confident of the eor- 
dialest of welcomes. I did not need the Irish- 
man’s assurance of the cheer and good-fellow- 
ship of William Chafron’s house. Wherever he 
went he carried with him an atmosphere of 
hospitality, a broad, warm background for the 
fine-courtesy of manner which he had inherited 
from his French ancestry, and which even as a 
lad set him apart as old-fashioned and stately 
among the rough-and-tumble American boys. 
Curiously enough, I had never seen his wife or 
daughter, though he had been married some 
twenty years; but in his yearly visits to me in 
Richmond, I had learned to know pretty little 
Judith Prynne through his eager, credulous 
talk, as if I had shared in his courtship of her; 
and I knew her husband’s friend, old John 
Page, was sure of. the kindest greeting the 
warm-hearted little body had to bestow. My 
uneasiness had no ground on that score. 

The truth was, I had missed Col. Chafron’s 
visit this summer more than I cared toayow. I 
was an older man than he, with no liying rela- 
tive; I clung tenaciously to the few friends of 
my youth yet left to me. I had suffered myself 





Even Chafron’s last letter, with its intangible 
air of settled melancholy, its plainer references 
to some mysterious influence at work on him— 
for ill, need not, I thought, have caused me, in 
a fit of sudden alarm, to hand over the business 
I had in hand to a friend, and start without a 
day’s delay to make a visit which I had deferred 
for twenty years. Chafron was a man whose 
changes of mood were perceptible as the shadows 
in clear water. Some exaggerated domestic 
anxiety, doubtless, would account for his de- 
pression; and he had childishly babbled of it 
in his letters. True, he had said that his only 
chance of aid was from me, and talked feverishly 
of the probability of my coming to him at Christ- 
mas. But it would have been, at least, wiser in 
me to have inquired farther into the nature of 
his trouble, before rushing headlong into the 
matter without an idea of the kind of help re- 
quired from me. 

All this chiding and reining of myself, how- 
ever, had very little effect. The long journey, 
the rain, and some twinges of rheumatism, per- 
haps, added to my morbid presentiment of ap- 
proaching trouble and danger. The dark night, 
wide and chilly, pressed on me like an actual 
presence of misfortune, which even the sound 
of laughing voices, and the blaze of firelight 
streaming through the nearing doors and win- 
dows, failed to dispel. I remember poohing at 
myself for a weak old man, and at last taking 
out a package from my pocket, and turning it 
over impatiently. It had come to me in a curi- 
ous, underhand way, on the eve of my departure 
from Richmond; it had in itself an ‘‘uncanny” 
look, as the Scotch would say. ‘It is this cursed 
letter which has so overset my judgment,” I 
said. Since I was a boy I have had an anti- 
pathy to mysteries of any shape—whatever can- 
not be explained and uncovered to the roots, 
galls and irritates me. 

Yet there was no mystery, after ote in the 
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the firelight scarcely penetrated. It was, or, I 
ought to say, seemed to be, a man of tall, spare 
figure, walking quick and furtively, his heag 
dropped on his breast, the face turned slightly 
towafd me, disappearing before I had time tp 


square, yellow-covered missive which lay in 
my hand, with its peculiar old-time writing, 
addressing it in old French style to Guillaume 
Duyon Chafron, and the seal, square also, of 
bronze wax on the other side. But the very 
name had startled me. No one, I had supposed, } utter a startled exclamation. Impossible that 
but I, knew that the Duyon estate in Avignon} this man could be here in the flesh! I wagg 
had, in 1672, been merged in that of the Chaf- ; prey to some morbid fancy or optical delusion! 
rons, and that a condition had been made that } It was late in life for John Page to entangle 
the heirs should bear the name with their own. 3 himself, day by day, in petty mysteries! 
The condition had not been fulfilled for genera-} I took off my cap impatiently, and beganty 
tions. The old estates of both families had, a} stroke the rain out of my gray whiskers, when 
century ago, lapsed into the possession of other } Miss Chafron came out of the supper-room, and 
owners; the whole matter was even pannus approached me. Her eyés, I saw, were keener 
to the present Chafrons; and had been acciden- } than her father’s ever had been. She scanned 
tally discovered by me when in France, and} me with them by a swift glance from head tp 
making idle inquiries into the history of my old } foot, as if, while she smiled a courteous wel- 
friend’s ancestry. This letter, with the long} come, she was taking my weight and measure; 
dead name revived, with its chirography un-} then the suspicion melted into surprise, into 
familiar to modern penmen, the impression on} William Chafron’s own cordial smile of startled 
the seal of a bowed woman’s head, with the} pleasure. 
eyes closed in blindness and death, all affected “You are Mr. Page?” putting out both hands. 
me like a message from the grave. «And you are my little correspondent. There’s 
I thrust it out of sight hurriedly as the coach } something in thé very cut of your face that re- 
drew up in front of the high steps leading up } minds me of the worst spelled letters I ever had 
to the Chafron house; and the driver announced } the honor to receive.” 
me by a shrill whistle to two or three negroes} ‘When I was little, you mean?” 
who were peering out of a side building. Guests “By no means; these notes you often scrawl 
were apparently an habitual part of the house-} for your father now. Why, you know nothing 
hold economy. Iwas helped out of the coach 3 of your mother tongue, child!” 
by half a dozen hands, the horses unhitched;} She laughed. ‘I can talk it, as you'll soon 
and the driver led off for his supper; while two} find. But I am like a man hobbled with a pen 
or three shivering black faces preceded me up } in my hand. I am glad you are here, Mr. Page.” 
the steps to open the great front-door. There was a tinge of distress in her tone that 
The very hall of entrance, instead of the nar-} gave these last words something more than the 
row passage common to modern houses, stretched } ordinary meaning. But I thought it best notto 
through the whole heart of the dwelling, as if it } notice it. 
opened itself to receive the stranger. It seemed} ‘I was glad to come. I have been waiting 
to me as if all hospitality uttered itself in that $ for twenty years for a time free froma engage- 
queer, vacant apartment, where I stood alone} ments; so grew impatient at last and broke 
for a moment. A great wood-fire burned in the } through them—and here I am.” 
center, and lighted up the polished rafters over- «And I knew you at the first glance; ,that 
head; and the dark walls, which were hung with 3 was clever in me, I think.” She had been 
bear’s-heads, and stag’s-antlers, mammoth ears} helping me off ‘with my great-coat, seeing, with 
of corn, and pumpkins, while some wild vine } a woman’s intuition, that rheumatism had made 
climbec and twisted over them all. From the} such help necessary. ‘No, keep your hat on. 
open doors, at either side, came the sound of} Let us see if papa will be as quick-sighted as 1. 
voices, and through one the ordinary noises} There, sit down in the shadow,” pushing an 
made around a supper-table. I had not sent in} easy-chair into the chimney-corner, and in- 
my name by the servant, wishing to surprise} specting me when I was seated in it, rubbing 
my old friend, and stood waiting, therefore, } her hands softly one over the other, the color 
wrapped in my shawl and great-coat, dazzled} coming ahd going in her face. “I would like 
by the sudden blaze of light after the darkness } to startle him, if I could; so few things rouse 
without. - }him now,” with a little apologetic nod, as she 
It was in this momentary pause that a shadow } went down the hall toward the supper-room. 
cressed (or seemed to my uncertain vision to} Col. Chafron came out alone. I had leisure 
cross) the hall at its farthest extremity, where} to note the change which the past year had 
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wrought in him as he crossed the hall. It was deferentially to permit a bright-eyed little girl 
not failing physical health, I thought, perceiv-} to pass. “I do thank God that so many days of 
ing that the tall form was as erect, and the} my life have been spent with young people, 
tread grave and steady as of old; but the next } Page. Now that little maiden, with her pink 
moment bringing him nearer, I doubted. The; ribbons and brown curls, is silly and frivolous, 
old look of good-humor with himself and the } perhaps, you would say. But she belongs to the 
world, that used to mark his pale, high-featured } real world by the force of her very innocence 
face, the almost childish complacency, was gone; } and weakness. The real world—at my age one 
and had given place, not to the quiet melan- } begins to drift away from it into——” 
choly which often creeps over the faces of sen- “What?” for he had stopped in the passage, 
sitive, nervous men, as they approach middle his face growing vacant, as if he had fallen into 
life, but an expression of uneasy dread, of un- a vague reverie. 
certainty, like a man who doubts the very } ‘Shadows, perhaps; or, to find that shadows 
ground on which he stands, painful beyond} are real. Here is my study,” coming back sud- 
words to look upon. Seeing it, I could not} denly to his eager, pleased tone; “and within 
wait to carry out Louise’s plan. is the room where you shall sleep. I mean to 
“Qhafron! Chafron!’ I called, going to him } have you all to myself, John. Go in—the cham- 
hastily, just, I thought afterward, as I would} ber is prepared, no doubt. I will wait for you 
have done to waken a man from a nightmare} here until you are ready for supper.” He 
dream. bowed at the chamber-door, and then, with an- 
Whatever was his dream, I wakened him. } other sudden impulse came in, stirred the fire, 
“John Page? John?” he cried, his thin face } unfastened my valise, peeped in the ewer to see 
growing scarlet, pushing me back from him ; if there were water—anxious as a boy. 
with both hands on my shoulders. ‘Judith! $ «Pool will come to you, but I thought I would 
Where is Mrs. Chafron, Pool? Here, Louise— | overlook you myself,” glancing in, after he had 


here!” almost shut the door, to be sure that I was ac- 
Miss Chafron, who had been watching him } tually there. I could have almost believed it 
from the supper-room door, came up hastily, ; Was my old boy-chum, Chafron, with his whim- 
and steod near while he wrung my hands, talk- } sical little habits oddly like a woman’s. I heard 
ing in the low, subdued tones he always used ; him as I dressed walking up and down the room, 
when greatly excited, the old free-hearted, ner- ; chafing his hands, humming a low tune, which 
yous smile again on his face. Her own, as she } he checked, every now and then, to give direc- 
watched him, reddened and paled with pleasure, 3 tions to the servant who arranged the table. 
but the tears came covertly into her eyes while} Whatever cloud overhung him arose from no 
she laughed. 3 pecuniary trouble, I decided, as I stood before 
“T was beginning to feel like an old man, the mirror. I had had full cognizance of his 
Page. What if you bring me back my youth?” } affairs for many years—the Chafron estate was 
after he had placed me in my chair again. large and unincumbered, It would descend at 
“Supper, Louise? No, no! Mr. Page is stiff in his death to his daughter, who was an only 
body and mind, after that long cramp of a jour-} child. No fears for his own comfort or hers in 
ney, and in no mood for the hubbub we make } the future could have troubled him. ‘At his 
yonder. Bid Maria serve supper in my study, } death?” The words suggested an uneasy doubt, 
and ask your mother if she will follow us there; } curiously enough, for the first time—I being his 
or stay, I will return and bring her thither.” legal adviser. The property would descend to 
This little hint of his old formal courtesy } Louise only in case a will was made—there was 
made me at home with William Chafron, more } some halt or hitch in the succession, I dimly re- 
than all his welcome could do. I passed the } membered, and Chafron had made no will; the 
noisy supper-room gladly enough, though it was} matter must be attended to. I recollected that 
filled with young faces I saw on glancing in. I had once suggested it to him; but William 
“Our cousins—cousins,” said Chafron. ‘‘They } Chafron had a weak vein of superstition run- 
come and go with us all the year round. Vir-} ning through his nature, and one irritating 
ginia country houses are always alike in that} manifestation of it was to ignore all prepara- 
particular, as you know.” tion or mention of death. But I would urge 
“You keep your own youth fresh by the} this business; little Lou Chafron should not be 
youthful breaths around you, eh?” with a care-} choused out of her inheritance through any 
ful glance at his face. neglect of mine. 
“It is a good air to breathe,” standing aside So thinking, I gave the last twirl to my white 
Vou. LIIL.—18 
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mustache, and thrusting a handkerchief into my } the heat, the savory supper, and the sight of 
breast-pocket, glanced at the figure reflected in ; the downright, plump, prompt little girl’s face 
the mirror. I might be an elderly beau, as my } opposite to me. 

pert little cousins in Richmond dubbed me; but Her mother, whom Col. Chafron led in a mo. 
there was a certain polish and grace belonging ; ment after with the deferential tenderness which 
to us old fellows of the earlier days, which I {a cavalier might bestow upon his mistress, was 
recognized in none of the flashy boys of the } ; ‘ another Louise, dropping easily into the sedate. 
present—a fact which I could, at least, acknow- } ness of middle-age. The formal courtesy of her 
ledge to myself. I thought, too, with regret, as ; husband seemed oddly out of place when lavished 
I turned to leave the chamber, that there was a on the little brown-eyed, housewifely body, with 
perceptible loss, in this respect, in Col. Chaf- } the color coming and going in her cheeks like 
ron’s appearance. He had been noted, even in } girl’s, and the matter-of-fact gestures and voice, 
middle-age, for his fastidious refinement of taste; As she sat opposite to me, pouring out my 
in dress. With his fine suit ef rich brown, ay coffee with anxious assiduity, glancing at the 
after the fashion of ten years ago; his dainty ; biscuit to see if they were light, her face cloud- 
eambric ruffles at bosom and wrist setting off ; ing when the chicken proved a trifle overdone, 
his soldierly figure and nervous face. He had I felt a vague sense of disappointment. 

been but one or two years ago one of the most; I had surrounded William Chafron’s unknown 
notable and picturesque figures to be seen upon ’ wife witha glamour of romance which did not be- 
the streets of Richmond. It was his fancy that : ; : long to this domestic, ordinary, chubby woman, 
a man should preserve the fashions of his youth : iI knew his feeling for her to have reached the 
in his dress, carrying them as a sort of insignia : intensest depths of his nature, which held so 
of the day when his manhood reached its prime, ‘many affections in its surface. The solitude in 
and setting himself apart from the herd of } which she had held herself since her married 
younger men who owned the present. But to- ; life began; her absolute refusal to leave her 
night Chafron’s attire was shabby and ne-{home, I had attributed to the reserve of an 
glected; it seemed the very expression of his } unusually sensitive woman. Now I did not 
inner man, and with it to have fallen into limp ‘ doubt that she had feared to leave home lest the 
and unseemly disorder and decay. The gray $ hens should be misplaced in setting, or the pre- 
trousers flapped about his long, gaunt limbs; } serves be thick and muddy in the cooking. I 
his gaiters were buttoned askew; the edges of { confess I regarded my friend’s wife that day 
his sleeves were frayed and stained. with indifference bordering on contempt, though 

I noted these minute traits more keenly when $ her soft, simple beauty might have moved me to 
I re-entered the room, and found him standing, { kindlier judgment. She spoke but little, and 
smiling, before the fire waiting for me. § disappeared when the supper was over; and I 

“Your study, Chafron, eh?” § could see that Chafron’s countenance altered the 

“We call it so—yes,” with a slight embarrass- } moment the door closed after her, as if some 
ment. ‘But I never was a reading man, you } light had gone out for him. 
know, John,” glancing uneasily about the large, ; We sat beside the fire until late, going over 
low-ceiled room, with its guns and riding-whips } the histories of our old chums in college, or 
hung against the wall; at the corner-cupboard, {those of later times. Miss Chafron listening 
through the half open door of which showed } with interest as she sewed by the lamp placed 
cases of liquors; at the littered table of woman’s } on a table. 
sewing, and the heap of child’s toys in one cor- ; But Chafron lagged in the conversation. He 
ner. Everything but books. ‘I designed it for : had been used to enter with keen zest into any 
a private room for myself; but Judith and Lou ; trifle, giving himself up to the call of the mo- 
find their way here. Some of the little ones, } ment; but to-night I saw that he followed me 
also,” picking up a broken drum with a smile— | with difficulty, and only by an effort prevented 
“Tom Ferrar’s boy, a noisy little chap. Here } himself from dropping into a torpor of unheed- 
is Louise and supper; I will go and bring Mrs. ; ing silence. At last, however, I startled him 
Chafron.” $ into life by a ehance word. 

The table was laid, and a fire blazing; the; “I am an older man than your father by many 
room, despite its lack of neatness and: of books S, 3 years, Miss Chafron,”’ I said, in answer to some 
was, somehow, one of the most heartsome in ‘ $ query; ‘‘but I hardly can say that I have shaken 
which I had ever felt myself at home. ‘The } hands ie with old age, unless,’”’ with a momen- 
sense of shadow and mystery, which had hitherto ‘ i tary qualm, ‘‘by means of some strange megrims 
seemed to overhang the house, vanished before : and phantasies that have beset me of late.” 
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Chafron looked up suddenly. 
ture?” 


“Of what na- { yellow through age, on the seal the head of a 
¢ dead woman; the address, in old French, to me, 


«Nothing which would warrant recital. Pre- ; with the addition of another word which’ does 


sentiments of evil and danger, which only befit 


doting old age; fancies of figures seen in impos- 


‘ not belong to my name.” 


“Duyon? It should belong to you, if old tra- 


sible times and places—optical illusions, I sup- 3 ditian be true,” I answered, going on to relate 
pose. My digestive organs are impaired, pro- ; the discovery which I had made in the Avignon 


«That may be,” his head dropping again on 
his breast. 

“Why, since I entered this house, I could 
have sworn that I saw a man whom I know to 
be in Richmond at this moment. I saw him 


among the shadows at the lower end of the hall, } 


bably.” records. 


; cloud deepening on his face. 








His listened in profound silence, the 


“T never have heard of this,” he said, slowly, 
after a pause. ‘It adds stronger weight to the 
authority of the message;”’ then stood, one hand 
thrust in his breast, his eyes fixed thoughtfully 
on the darkening night without. After a pause, 


while I waited for you, just after my first en- I drew out the letter and laid it on the table 


trance.” 


>} The moment I did so his eyes fell on it, and I no- 


«What manner of man?” said Chafron, rous- ; ’ ticed they remained there during the time it was 


ing again as suddenly. His daughter gave a : 


quick, troubled glance at him, and bent a 


head steadily again to her work. 


“Well, not an ordinary one in appearance, ‘ ; 


; exposed, as if held by some subtle fascination. 
I broke the silence, which was becoming 

painful, at last. ‘‘May I ask the purport of 

the message contained in this letter, Chafron? 


which may account for my perverse brain hold- ; I cannot but suspect that you are the victim of 


ing him in my eyesight so long, unwished-for. 
A young man, thin and spare, with a jaded, pale 


face, black eyebrows, almost meeting above the i 


nose; dressed in gray camlet, with a hat drawn 
over his brows.” 


ron’s face. He rose slowly, holditig 
hand to the back of a chair; his colorless lips 
parted, his eyes half shut, with the look of an 
animal chased to the extremity. 

Miss Chafron also rose, her sewing falling 
from her hands; but the consternation depicted ; 
on her face was different from his. 

He pointed to the door. ‘Go, Louise,” he 
said, in a low, constrained voice; “I must see 
our friend alone.” 

She did not go fora moment, however, but ; 
stood looking at him steadily, pushing back her ; 
hair from her forehead with trembling hands, 3 
her mouth moving uncertainly, as if she would } 
have spoken then; without speaking she left the 
room. 

Astonished and alarmed, I had stood in: 
silence. ‘What does this mean, Chafron?” ; 

“Be calm, Page.” He had regained his own : 
composure. ‘Jt is an old story to me, as old ; 
as death and any messenger he may choose. } 
This man gave you a letter for me?” 

I hesitated, a doubt flashing through my } 
mind that I had been made a tool by some } 
enemy of Chafron’s. 3 

A quiet, sad smile flickered over his face. $ 
“You are unwilling to give it tome? It does : 


5 
5 
5 
> 
§ 
¢ 
§ 


. ; gaining confidence as I proceeded. 
A terrible change became or Chaf- { not yourself, Chafron. 


‘plot to defraud you.” 
o—no! No one will be benefited by my 
fief in the message—I thought of that.” 
“Of a plot to work you ill in some sort, then?” 
“You are 
Your mind is morbid, 


ith one ; diseased; it needed but a glance at your face to 
; tell me that, and I make no question this is the 
; festering cause. I don’t pretend to clearer judg- 
$ment than you, but I am uninfluenced by any 
‘ prejudice in the matter. 


Show me the letter, 
old friend,” putting my hand on his shoulder, 
‘“‘my eyes will be fresher and healthier than 
yours.” 

He made no reply, but stood gloomily looking 
at the letter. I noticed, however, that he had 
; made no motion to take it; and when I put my 
hand toward it, he detained me by the arm 
without touching it, as if it had been an object 


g hurtful in itself. 


“No, Page,” in the same measured, thought- 
ful tone. ‘It is better that no eye but my own 
should read that message. I am not influenced 
by any puerile superstition,” drawing a long 
breath, and passing his hand over his forehead. 
“TI do not deserve your contempt. I have ex- 
amined this thing coolly and with deliberation, 


: weighed the testimony as if it had been‘a sim- 


; ply legal matter. 
at first.” 
«“ And the result of your examination was—” 
“That I put full credence in the authority of 
the message, come from whom it may,” his voice 


It appeared to me ludicrous 
. 


‘already seen them. 





not matter; I know its contents as if I had $lowering reverentially, the color leaving bis 
It is a square envelope, already pale cheek. 
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I was. silent through perplexity and annoy- } 


ance; but finally returned to the charge, pur- § 
posely using the most cheerful, matter-of-fact 
tone 1 could command. 

“TI presume this is the cause of the trouble } 
which you hinted in your letters, Chafron? You 
desired my aid, then?” 
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“As you will. But you will allow me to ex- 
$ amine into the source from whence it came? [| 
will see you to-morrow morning alone, and you 
} will be more frank with me than to-night. [ 
; fancy we will find out the truth. We old law- 
yers have a winning way with witnesses on the 
stand which few of them resist, be they ‘spirits 


“Aid no one can render, I am convinced of } from hell, or goblins damned;’ or,” my voice 


that.” His voice and manner were collected and 
reasonable through their hopelessness, which } 
made them affect me more powerfully. 

He resumed after a moment’s silence. ‘TI 
will be frank with you, John. The messages— 
for this,” (indicating the letter by a furtive 
glance,) ‘is but one of a succession at regular 


intervals—have been sent to warn me of my } 


death, and that at a period not now far distant. 
I believe that their prophecy will prove true, 
as firmly as 1 believe that I now stand before 
you a hale, healthy man. Human aid can avail 
nothing. But ”’ he stopped, the muscles about 
his mouth working convulsively. ‘It has been 
a terrible secret to bear alone. To look at home, 
and this good world outside, and know that the 
minutes left to me were numbered, and: grow- 
ing fewer—fewer. To look at Lou, and her 
mother ” He stopped again, his face like 
iron, in the rigid control he put upon it. 








I laid my hand gently on his, but he did not } 


heed it. 

“Tt was weak, perhaps. But I thought you 
were a strong man, and a good friend of mine, 
Page—a good friend. I thought if the secret 
were known to you, you could lend me strength 
for the last. I think,’ with a sickly smile, ‘I 
could walk to the stake with any martyr of them 


all, with the eyes of a multitude to fire my cour- } 


age; but to.see secret death dragging its loath- 
some shape closer with every breath—that tries 
& man.” 

What could Ido? Ridicule would have been 
useless—cruel in such a case. Besides, the man’s 
quiet, the deep strength of his conviction affected 
me, not with a like terror precisely, but with a 
sense of danger, whether from earthly or super- 
natural foes, I did not venture to determine. 

The fire blazed up and died again, throwing 


; fell, *eahy some adventurer working on your 
 eredulity.” 
He had given a smile of relief at my first 
; words, but his face grew grave at the conclu- 
} sion. ‘TI am willing that you should examine 
Sinto the matter,” he said. «But you will only 
; grieve and irritate me by a jeering, irreverent 
tone concerning the power from whence this 
warning came.” Again his eyes wandered out 
to the night beyond. 

I smothered a momentary feeling of anger. 
“Well, well, old fellow, I will be as reverent 
as you please to your unknown friends; only 
’not credulous. Good-night. Make my adieus 
to Mrs. Chafron for the evening. To-morrow I 
hope to know her better. She held herself aloof 
from me this evening, I thought.” 

“Tt is her unfortunate manner,” uneasily. 
“But she means nothing. Her heart is full 
of welcome and good-fellowship. Remember, 
Page,” impressively, ‘not a word of this matter 
¢to my wife or daughter.” 

‘“T understand.” 

He hesitated a moment, as if some feeling of 
: strong repulsion held him back; then took up 
} the letter, and carrying it with him without 
$ opening, bade me good-night, and left the room. 
g But whatever were his secret troubles, they 
had not made him forget the cares of hospitality. 
} Pool, his own man, followed me to my chamber, 

where a bright wood-fire was waiting; and pre- 
sently the colonel himself came in, bearing the 
; old-fashioned night-cup, still in use in some Vir- 
ginia families—a great silver bowl, filled with a 
soothing preparation of wine and spices, in case 
the guest prove indisposed to sleep. He put it 
down carefully at my bed-head, and closed the 
windows. 

‘‘The moon rises late, and its rays fall directly 


long, uncertain shadows on the wall. The clock } on your pillow,” anxiously. _ ‘There is no in- 


struck eleven. 

‘‘Chafron,” I said, ‘‘this matter belongs to 
daylight, and clearer: brains than you or I car 
bring to it to-night. df the message received ; 
by you have any authority of truth, it will bear { 


fluence so deleterious to the brain in sleep.” 
‘IT have heard some such superstition.” 
“It is no superstition. My brother George—” 
he stopped abruptly. ‘Well, good night again, 
i old fellow,” with his old boyish smile flickering 


scrutiny, you must acknowledge. You must } over his face, ‘God bless you. Ithink the air of 


submit it to me.” 


“T am not willing that any eye but my own “We will make it so to-morrow,” I said, as he 
$ went out. 


should read that paper,” doggedly. 


; the house is wholesomer since you came into it.” 
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Left alone, I sat long over the fire, toasting | arm, and escort me down the stairs, where 
my feet and cogitating on the influence at work } Madam Chafron met me, with her hand held 


on Chafron. Larrived at no satisfactory result. } out. She was one of those women who belong 
He had by nature a singularly healthy, cheer- } tothe morning. My half contempt disappeared. 
ful brain, an affectionate temperament; living} I did not wonder that William Chafron had 
utterly outside of himself. A man less given to } chosen her out from all the black and gray-eyed 
morbid introspection, or researches into hidden; Virginia beauties. She looked the very good 
or occult influences, Inever knew. Butthe ten- genius of a cheery house, or of a home break- 
dency to superstition, weak as I deemed it, had } fast-table, with happy faces about it. By the 
always been marked in him. } daylight, her skin showed fresh and delicate- 
“To-morrow,” I said, turning into the white-} tinted as a baby’s. The eyes seemed perpetu- 
scented sheets. An hour’s day-light and com- >} ally watching to find some kindness with which 
mon sense will clear away the whole mystery. ~ her quick hands, too, might serve others. The 
silvery-colored rich dress, and fine lace belonged 
4 to her tranquil nature. The very blush, com- 
Gearrae it. ing and going, which had annoyed me the night 
THE LAWYER'S NARRATIVE CONTINUBD. > before, now gave the charm of a shy maiden to 
Tue morning proved murky and rainy. <A the warm-hearted house-mother. 
dense fog covered the valley below, when I} When women attract me at all, they are apt, 
looked out of my window, and black, circling ae i fear, to imprint an exaggerated picture of 
clouds, like birds of prey, swept down from the; their merit on me; and I well remember the 
tops of the mountains; while a steady, incessant 3 glowing admiration which I had that morning 
rain beat upon the panes, which the dreary wind } for Chafron’s domestic wife. Afterward—but 
shook with low sobbing gusts. But within the} no matter, that does not belung to my story 
fire was bright. Pool’s shining face, ready with } now. 
a joke, as he waited by the bed-side; the savory } ‘Papa is better,” whispered Louise, eagerly, 
odors of coffee and hot oysters came up the stairs } as we left her mother, pausing with one hand 
whenever the door was opened; and, best of all, 3 on the drawing-room door. ‘‘He was up by 
the house seemed full of chirping, musical laugh- ; dawn, this morning, down in the stables. He 
ter of girl's voices as they tripped up and down. ; has not looked at the horses for months. I knew 
My own rheumatic twinges of the night before } your coming would be better than any medicine. 
had yanished also, and with them the vapory } He meant to ride witk. you if the morning proved 
clouds of doubt and mystery which oppressed 3 fair, I heard him tell Mr. Loper.. Ah, here he 
me when brought near to Chafron. I found} is! Mr. Page, this is Henry Loper, a friend of 
myself whistling a second to some gay little song } papa’s and mine,” with a smile, but no blush on 
which Louise was singing in the room below, ; ner face. The young man, a stalwart, handsome 
and choosing a brighter neck-tie than that fellow, held out his hand. 
which Pool laid out for me. : ©«T have lived too long in Richmond not to 
“Have you many people with you now, Pool?” } know Mr. Page by sight,” he said, with a fluent 
I asked; for Pool, like my own Pine, was an old } voice, following up this preamble by a series of 
fellow, one of the family, and far prouder and} half implied compliments, gracefully paid, but 
more keenly interested in its welfare than the } pretentious, I thought, from so young a man. 
white members. They left on me an indefinable, unpleasant feel- 
“No, sah. Dar ony ourselves, sah, so to} ing, as we entered the room together. 
speak. Dah’s Miss Lucy, dat’s Mars William’s ; Chafron came in a moment afterward. There 
cousin from Clark, an’ her chillen; and Miss} was a slight flush on his cheek, and his dress, I 
Jenny, Miss Judith’s cousin from Prince George, } fancied, was less careless than the night before. 
an’ her chillen; an’ de Ponson family, an’ some of } He passed through the groups of young girls 
de Larences, an’ one or two more; but dey’s all} who gathered about him with a kindly nod, 





? 


cousins, sah. De ’mediate family.” *and seized upon me, drawing our chairs into 
“Then the house is full?” ; one corner. 
“De Lo’d bress you, no, sah! By’m Christ=} ‘You have seen Loper?” anxiously. ‘What 


mas, an’ oder times, we spreads de beds in de} do you think of him, Page a tall, broad- 
parlors, an’ hails; but I neber seed dis house, so $ shouldered man, I mean, wit) e fair hair and 
to say, full yet, sah.” > whiskers. A good. head, eh? Frank, manly 

Louise was lying in wait in the hall without ‘face? I want your dpinion. I attach weight to 


for me, ready to thrust her little hand in my ; it—more than to my own.” 
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“IT have seen him but a moment,” guardedly. } 
“This is the young man you mentioned to me ; 
as-——” 

‘Yes, yes. It is not known here that he is a 
suitor for Louisa; but he has been waiting on } 
her for one or two years. She met him during } 
visits that she made to her cousins in Kentucky; } 
but he never has been here before. Good stock, 
the Lopers; a Medill by the mother’s side, he 
tells me—the Louisiana Medills. His fortune is 
ample, and——” Col. Chafron had spoken hur- 
riedly, as if keeping some thought in reserve. 

‘*You are satisfied, then?” 

“‘T want your advice. I know of but one ob- 
jection—Madam Chafron , 

“Dislikes him? I would beware how I> 
slighted a woman’s intuition, Chafron.” 3 

‘It is the first unreasonable prejudice I ever ? 
detected in Judith,” knitting his brow. ‘I would } 
be glad to see Louisa a happy wife before te 
Ife stopped, the old vacant look coming into his 
eyes. 

“It would make her happy to be his wife, 
then?” 

“I think so. She is chary of her confidence, § 
even to me; but she seems fond of him, I fancy.” } 

Breakfast was announced, and we adjourned ; 
to a long, narrow apartment, with a paper on} 
the walls depicting horses, dogs, hunter and } 
hunted, chasing each other headlong; while on 
the other side, a row of closely-connected win- 
dows opened on the lawn, against which the } 
rain beat heavily, while we sat about the table. 
The floor was bare; the table loaded with deli- ; 
eate china and old silver. ; 

It was a merry, hearty meal; there were un- 
numbered jests passing from one to another, } 
alfusions to old family jokes, to all of which I 
was au courant, being, in fact, myself distantly 
related to all the Miss Lucy’s and Jenny’s of 
Pool’s catalogue. Behind our chairs the black 
faces grinned in sympathy. The coffee was de- 
licious; the cream yellow; the butter golden, } 
and clover-scented; there was an endless array 
of meats, of hot cakes of every name and color. } 
Of all jovial feeding-places, commend me to a} 
Virginia breakfast-table! 

I stole a stealthy look, now and then,‘at young } 
Loper, who sat beside, Louise. The man’s face 3 
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> men in the quarters.’ 
> shake hands, and then drew back, as if fearful 
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Breakfast over, the guests scattered to the 
usual occupations of a Virginia country-house 
in rainy weather. The girls brought their sew- 
ing; while some one read aloud the “new book” 
published two years ago; the backgammon- 
boards were set; the whist-tables pulled from 
the wall, where the two or three old men of the 
party sat down to play, only to rise again before 
night for dinner and supper. 

I strolled away into the library, (for there 
was such a room in the house,) where every- 
thing but the fire was worn and faded out, be- 
longing, apparently, to a generation long dead 
and gone. There were one or two portraits on 
the wall of the old Chafrons, by Allston; and 
one by Sir Joshua, of a certain Philip, who had 


> gone to rufile it in London until his blood cooled 


and money fuiled; a landscape or two by some 
forgotten French painter; a curious collection 
of English and French books, of which the latest 
in date, perhaps, was an early edition of the 
Spectator. The furniture was broken, carpet 


} and chairs dingy, though clean; but, as I said, 


the fire burned brightly, and the books were 
free from dust, and apparently in constant use. 
Louise Chafron, as was the case with most young 
girls in Virginia households, but with few young 
men, was a zealous student of English literature. 

I went to the window, which opened on a wild 


‘mountain defile, down whose slopes the gray 
 mist-clouds were driven by the rain; while the 


brilliant forest-tints of crimson and orange were 


; dulled by the wet, stupefying air to a common 


ash-color. 

A slow stertorious breathing, like a dog’s, close 
at my elbow, startled me. A low, stunted man, 
of broad build, carefully dressed, with a shock 


> of gray hair and whiskers, stood beside me. “I 
»am late in welcoming you, Mr. Page,” he said. 
> “T was abroad last night, attending one of the 


’ 


He made a motion to 


of a rebuff. 

I held out my own. with the exaggerated 
heartiness which I always assumed, involun- 
tarily, when brought in contact with the mor- 
bid diffidence of the man. ‘TI thought you had 
ceased practicing altogether, Dr. Chafron.” 

“Yes; except now and then with one of my 


struck me with an unpleasant familiarity, in} brother’s people, or a neighbor, when no other 
that I could not mame the other to which it bore} physician is at hand. I find myself unequal to 
so strong resemblance. One moment I credited } the labor of keeping, up with my. profession,” 
the colonel’s assertion that Louise loved him} passing his hand uncertainly over his broad, 
her manner toward him was curiously confiding, } knotted forehead. ~“ Medical science has grown 
even tender. But it was not shy; and I fancied ; more rapidly than any other since I was a boy. 
thet when this girl loved, she would become, } In any other pursuit I should not have felt so 
beyond measure, shrinking and self-distrustful. } bitterly my—my” He stopped abruptly, his 
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gray eyes wandering with a dull, uneasy look, { credit them. JI put it to your common sense, Mr. 
that told the loss of something within, and the } Page, why should there not be ghosts, demons, 
conseiousness of that loss. ; ; genii—what you will, gifted with larger insight 

{ made some awkward? embarrassed reply, * and foresight than ours? There are infinite 
which he did not heed. “Science may gain } gradations of being below the man to the ani- 
clearer insight, or not, but the mysterious rela- } malcule—why should there not be as infinite 
tions of matter and mind are immutable,” he above him to the Deity? What do we know of the 
continued, in the same low, hoarse, monotonous } soul of a bat, or of a horse, akin as it is to us? 
voice. “If I had earlier tried to comprehend Why should we claim that we should recognize 
them through their daily phenomena, I would } the higher forms of matter informed by higher 
be better able now to give help where it is so} souls than ours, through our feeble senses, if 
needed. You have noted the change in my } any existed?” 
brother?” abruptly. “T do not clearly see your aim.” 

“Yes. But I fancy hi§ disquiet will disappear “George would ask you,” said his brother, 
before the light of a little common sense. I} «‘why should you deny the power of return to 
think he is the victim of some plot.” departed souls? God sends a pain, a fever, to 

Dr. Chafron noddgd gravely more than once. } warn our bodies of death—why should not he 
“That was my own opinion at first,” after a ; permit some soul, gone before, who has a kindly 
pause. ‘But the difficulty lies in the fact that ; interest in the welfare of my own, to give me an 
the success of such a plot would benefit no one. } accurate message and warning of the time of 
It would accomplish nothing but ” His mis- } its departure?” 
shapen features suddenly lost their color. } For a moment I was silent. Whatever words 

«But your brother’s death,” calmly. ‘He has} I would have spoken, I knew were better left 
no enemy ?” } unsaid. That George Chafron, with his morbidly 

Dr. Chafron threw up his hand quickly as I diseased and solitary life, and with the defect in 
spoke; but the warning came too late—his > his brain, which even he knew to exist, should 
brother entered before I could check the words, ; become a believer in the lower forms of super- 
and I knew by his face had comprehended them. } stition, was a natural sequence of natural causes. 


weer 








He waited with a quiet, sad smile for the an- } But the colonel was made of different metal. 


swer. When it did not come, 

‘You can assure Mr. Page, George,” he said, 
“that there is no one who has any motive in 
working this ill to me, even revenge. Besides,” 
a haughty flush coming to his face, “‘am I a 
child, that my enemy would hope to terrify me 
to death? No, Page,” falling into a reasonable, 
almost cheerful tone, ‘“‘I am sorry to find that 
you have never passed that stage of education 
in which a man ignores all supernatural agency 
other than the Deity.” 

“You expect me to sign belief in witches, or 
ghosts, or Rochester table-spirits?” I said. 

Both men interchanged the uneasy, pained 
glance, which tells of some favorite belief 
roughly attacked. George Chafron’s face, how- 
ever, colored angrily. He was a man who had 
been forced into a solitary life by his deformity, 
and another cause, which I need not here dwell 
upon. He appeared before strangers but sel- 
dom, and then his words were few, spoken in 
the hoarse, stertorious tone I have mentioned, 
and with painful diffieulty—with the air, too, of 
having been conned as a lesson. He coughed, 
put his hand to his throat to command himself, 
before he said, 

“It seems to me more in keeping with old 
wives’ beliefs to sneer at such things than to 


5 

He had been healthy in blood and brain; a 
cheerfuller, lighter-hearted man never held open 
} doors at Christmas-time, or led down a Virginia 
’ contra-dance; and yet his ideas had heen few, 
’ perhaps bigoted. He was easily influenced, ex- 
; citable, and nervous as a woman. I could readily 
comprehend how, when once this belief gained 
entrance to his mind, it remained there. 

«There is no better time than the present for 
looking into this matter,” I said, cheerfully, at 
last. ‘You wish me to do so, William?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘For my sake—no. But I would 
be glad if you could be convinced of the truth 
of these things in which I believe. It makes 
} the future world more real—it will hinder in- 
} fidelity.” 

} «YT am in no danger of infidelity, Chafron,” I 
$ said, hotly. “But to believe that His world of 
} yest and comfort is haunted by the legions of 
} ruffianly, vulgar, and indecent spirits, who pre- 
} tend to call to us now-a-days, is enough to make 
} me turn my back on it and Him.” 

The deformed man’s countenance became pale 
; with pain. “Pardon nie, Mr. Page,” he said, 
2 





«if 1 withdraw from this conversation. I am 
not a reasonable man, as you know; and it trou- 
} bles me more than I can ¢xpress to hear my be- 
} lief in the great and awful future, and its vague 
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messages to us, attacked with a scorn so intem- ; necessity of my coming to you seemed so urgent, 
perate. You will let me go, brother?” } that, without mentioning my resolve to any one, 

William put his hand kindly on his arm. ‘As } without even stating that I had heard from yon, 
you will, George. Yet you never have heard the } I hurried through tlse day’s business, and hand- 
full history of the strange warning I have re-; ing over my papers to Lennox, I went home, 


ceived, and——” 


> packed my valise, and at night-fall was at the 


Dr. Chafron drew away, his face, which was } » wharf. Observe, no one knew that I was com- 


mobile as a child’s, full of pain and terror. 


} ing to you; to Lennox I stated only that I would 


‘“‘No, it is better not—better not. Messages} make a short journey to the country; my own 


from the future world come dimly to me, my life } 
is so muddy and foul. But you have been pure, 
William; they will speak intelligently to you.” 
“They have spoken intelligently,” said Wil- 
liam Chafron, gravely, watching his brother’s 


}man Pine was absent. Yet, just as I put my 


” 


foot on the boat, a man 
Col. Chafron threw out his einai ‘You need 

not describe him,” with a hurried breath. 
“This man pressed forward, and gave me the 

package directed to you without a word. I con- 





I drew a chair into the recess by the dim } fess I was puzzled and annoyed by the slight 


3 
} 
; 
$ 
uncouth figure as he went from the room. 
} 


window, and sat down. 
“Do you mean, Col. Chafron,” I said, ‘that : 
you believe these messages of death have actually } 





mystery, but 


* 
“And this man,” thoughtfully, “you saw 


” 


> in the hall here on your arrival?” 
emanated from the spirit-world?” ; 


“T was so puzzled and annoyed, as I said,” 


He smiled faintly. ‘The spirits of the de-} raising my voice, “that, with the aid of a dys- 
parted do not meddle with parchment or seal- peptic stomach, I saw a shadow like this med- 


ing-wax, precisely. But I do believe that the } 
body of some living person has been informed 
by the soul of an ancestor of my own, and 
through that body I have received these warn- 
ings. I reason with sense on my side. No living 
spirit could have made use of knowledge of § 
which I alone was possessed. Such = 

3 


3 





is held by the dictating mind of these letters.” 

“‘There, of course, I cannot judge your proof.” 

“You shall do so measurably.” He rose, and 
after a moment’s hesitation opened a cabinet, 
and returned to the table with a square chest of 
inlaid silver and ebony. 

“There are certain manuscripts here,” he 
said, “which belong to the old history of the 
Chafrons. They have been handed down from 
father to son, the secrets they held, entailed, as 
it were, on the eldest son. No living eye but | 
my own has ever rested on them. In the words 
of the message I received, allusion is made to 
them by one to whom all their contents are 
known. I cannot show you either MSS. or 
letters,” raising his thin hand when I would 
have spoken, ‘to convince you. The secrets, 
thank God, are none of mine. They belong to 
the dead; I dare not tamper with them. But 
there are two proofs which I can show to you. 
Let me ask you first from whom yow received 
the letter you brought to me?” 

“T will tell you,” I said, promptly ; ‘the more 
because the circumstances were singular, and } 
being only the result of coincidence, may show 
how strange events may be interwoven without 
any recourse to ghostly aid to tangle them. I} 





diesome fellow. The solution is easy.’ 

He did not smile. ‘‘The man,” he said, after 
a moment’s silence, laying the uncanny letter 
before me, ‘is peculiar; the seal I wish ‘you to 
note more closely.” 

Stooping, I saw that the head impressed oa 
the wax was that of a woman’s, as I have said, 
bowed in profile, with the eyes closed in death, 
or sleep; but with closer inspection I found that 
a wreath of bay-leaves crowned the forehead. 

“It is a grandly simple face, Death,” said 
Chafron, ‘‘as you see it here,” taking from the 
casket a small bas-relief, where the same face 
was carved. ‘The ‘Silent Angel,’ as Schiller 
calls it, or the great Mother, it seems better to 
me, out of whose womb all life was evolved, and 
to whom all return.” 

I turned to the bas-relief, and looked at it in 
silence fora moment. ‘What is this? It is the 
work ofa master?” I askeJ, at length. 

“It is by Gonelli, executed for the last Sieur 
de Chafron. There is no copy; and no living 
soul but myself has, till now, ever seen the con- 
tents of this casket. Yet, as you see, the seal is 
a reproduetion of it; the MSS. are written by 
hands cold in death for centuries.” 

He took out one of the faded parchments 
which the casket contained, and held it before 
me, then laid the letter which I had brought to 
him beside it. The writing in both was of the 
sharp angular kind, common in old French docu- 


? ments, the one an exact fac-simile of the other. 


I confess I was, for the moment, startled. 
«You say these MSS. have never been seen by 


received your letter in court at Richmond. The | any living person but yourself, Chafron? Even 
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if they had been, the writing is scarcely to} 


; 
3 


be imitated,” stooping to look atthem. ‘The 
forgery is a remarkable one.” 

“Forgery?” with a sad smile. ‘Your incre- 
dulity is scarcely rational, Page. Less proof 
would justify the taking a man’s life to you.” } 
He replaced the marble and papers in the casket } 
slowly, one by one, with a certain melancholy 
solicitude, as if they had, indeed, been voices 
from the grave. I noticed that there were three 
letters besides the one I had brought, precisely 
similar in appearance. 

«You received these at regular intervals?” 

‘With intervals of three months. There will 
be but one more. After Christmas-day, none 
will be needed,” in a low voice. 

I hesitated, then, without apparently noting 
his words, I said, ‘They came from the man } 
whom I described to you?” 

“In every instance.” 

‘And they threaten your death on a certain 
day?” 

‘There is no threat; there is no condition 
by which my fate can be avoided. Itis a simple 
warning of the time when, from natural causes, 
my life must end. The trouble is here,” laying 
his hand for an instant on his heart, the color } 
changing quickly on his face. ‘The disease is $ 
a rapid one, I judge; and George, I can seé, } 
secretly concurs with me.” 

#‘You have consulted no other physician?” § 

“J will not alarm my wifeand child. Besides, 
of what use would it be?” 3 

«When did you discover this disease?” 

“Only since I received this warning. It is 
almost frightful—the speed with which it is} 
accelerated.” The last words were spoken un- 
certainly, as if his firmness was deserting him. 
He put one large bony hand on his chest, look- 
ing at me, as a child might, for sympathy. 1} 
laid my own hand on his breast, and was} 
shocked to find how the flesh had disappeared } 
from his gaunt frame. 

“Jt is doing its work fast, you see, Page.” 5 

“That, or your warning friend.” ; 
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He raised his hand authoritatively. ‘I wi!l not 
hear even you sneer at the messenger permitted 
by God to bid me prepare for death.” 

‘You are willing to prepare then, William?” 
I said, meaningly. 

He shuffled uneasily; his eyes blenched. 
“Certainly, certainly. It was for that, partly, I 
sent for you. I wish tomake my will. But not 
yet—not yet. There is ample time before 
Christmas.” 

I made no reply. I could not control myself 
longer under the matter-of-fact, cheerful tone I 
had assumed. William Chafron was dear to me 
as a brother; and I saw him sinking, body and 
mind, beneath the hold of a murderer, as surely 
as if the knife were laid to his throat. 

The silence remained unbroken for some mo- 
ments, except by the beating rain on the 
windows. 

“Chafron,” I said, rising, ‘let me ask of you 
to hold this matter secret yet a little longer, for 
your wife and child’s sake. Give me,a few 
day’s time. I hope—I believe I can help you.” 

Then I left him and went to my own room. I 
remember the greater part of that day I passed 
in searching for some clue to the mystery, by inci- 
dental questioning of his wife, Louisa, and Dr. 
Chafron. I possessed, myself, the simple inci- 
dents of his life in the few later years, and a 
clear idea of the people by whom he had been 
But to no effect. There was no 
human being whom William Chafron’s death 
could benefit; yet the more I scanned the whole 
matter, the more was I convinced that it was a 
plot contrived by some one intimately acquainted 
with his highly sensitive, nervous condition of 
body and mind, and his habit of obstinate ad- 
herence to any belicf once accepted. A plot 
which impressed me with almost admiration, so 
completely was it suited to accomplish its end 
without detection. There could be little doubt 
of its success. Whatever latent tendency to 


> disease he had, was fed now, like a flame, with 


quick-burning fuel. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Give me Thy hand; the night comes on, 
And starless skies are bending nigh; 
A changing path I tread upon, 
And treacherous snares around me lie. 
I miss Thy sunlight warm and bland— 
Give me Thy hand! 


CHP RDO 


I near the vapory clouds that sift 
Their many drops ot chilling dew. 
Oh, Father! let Thy fingers lift 
Their shadowy folds, that I may view 
Thy light, to show me where I stand— 
Give me Thy hand! 
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CHAPTER I. 

‘Here, Alice.” 

‘“‘Where shall I put it?” looking hopelessly 
round on tables filled with clothes just out of 
the ironing, and on chairs bestrung with towels, 
aprons, handkerchiefs, torn clouds, and jackets, 
and breakfast-shawls. 

“T don’t know; can’t you find a place?” Mrs, 
Skeliter replied, looking mistily about her. ‘On 
that table, somewhere.” 

«“There’s everything but money—there don’t 
seem to be much of that here now. ’Lonzo’s 
gloves—how long ago he left them to be mended, 
mother! I see him look at them every time he 
sits down to his meals almost. He feels bad 
that they don’t get mended; I can see he does, 
although he don’t say anything.” 

«And my mittens; they’re there, somewhere, 
what there is left of them—that isn’t much,” 
said Bodwell, knocking the chairs together, 


snot a hole in ’em. They don’t have old rags 
‘round their hands, either,” picking away bits 
‘from the sleeve of his jacket; ‘their mother’s 
: fix ’em. When I was in to Mrs. Badger’s yes- 
; terday, she was fixing Johnny’s all up nice; and 
; after it was done, and he and I were out round 
; together, I was mad, his looked so nice, and 
; mine somean. I’m going to tell father he’s got 
;to buy me some mittens, anyway, if it does use 
¢money up. I don’t care how fast the money 
3 goes.” 

; And off he went with the ragged mittens to 
show them to his father, banging the door be- 
hind him, banging the outer door twice. He 
went off and did some mischief, in company 
$with another boy who left home angry that 
: morning—broke a big pane of the black barber’s 
; window. 





CHAPTER II. 


knocking one rudely against Alice’s ankle, ong ‘‘Mortuer, look and see if my hair isn’t beau- 


his way to the table where his mittens were. 


tiful. I’ve fixed it in a new way entirely; see 


“See!” having found them, “just as full of what you think of it. Jimmy is coming this 


holes as they can be;.and it’s real cold. I have 
to put my hands into my pockets, and I’m tear- 
ing my pants all to pieces, so. I don’t see why 
you can’t mend ’em, Al, if mother isn’t ever 
going to.” 

“T can’t,” yawning, stretching; ‘I don’t have 
time.” 


“Don’t have time? A pretty story for you to $ 


tell, laying abed!” 

“Lying abed, if you please, sir.” 

“Lying abed, then—I don’t care what you 
call it. You never get up a single morning till 
I’m gone to school.” 

“I’m up almost as soon as mother is—so you 
needn’t say anything, Mister.” 

“T shall say something; I’m mad!” again 
catching up his mittens to give them a toss. 

“You’re a cross, bad boy; I'll leave it to 
mother if you are not. Isn’t he, mother?” 

But Mrs. Skellter did not concern herself with 
the debate. It disturbed her, she was aceus- 
tomed to say, if she tried to suppress such 
things. She let them go, she said, knowing 
that, by-and-by, they would be too old to quar- 
rel. 

“All the rest of the boys, or, all that I go 
with, = splendid mittens,” resumed Bodwell; 
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; morning, you know, to take me out to ride; and 
‘I want to look as pretty as I can, anyway.” 

’ She was laughing; she was putting on airs be- 
fore the mirror. ‘Why don’t you look, mother? 
I want you to see what you think of it.” 

‘What makes you ask me?” looking up un- 
willingly from the page she was reading. “I 
can’t tell; but I think it looks very well. It 
‘ looks right; don’t you think it does, aunt Anna?” 
; appealing with her accustomed apathy to a little 
compactly got-up body, who, in an opposite cor- 
$ner of the room, was industriously plying her 
fine needle. 

‘Mother, what a queer woman you are! Did 
you ever see a woman so queer as mother is in 
¢some things, aunt Anna? Why, mother, it looks 

horrid! horrid!” 
‘‘Horridly, my dear,” interposed aunt Anna, 
; speaking low, lightly raising her eyes from her 
3 exquisite hemming. 
“Yes; it looks horridly,” said good-natured 
Alice, amended in her Syntax. “I fixed it just 
sas bad as I could, anyway, just to see if you 
would find it out, and tell me how bad it was.” 

‘‘How bad it is,” said aunt Anna, this time not 
: looking up, but speaking low again this time. 

? Yes; I wanted to see if you would notice 
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how bad it is, and tell me. I didn’t expect you § 
would, though—you never do. Now I’m going} 
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CHAPTER III. 
Dogs my reader know the look of a slatternly 


to pull it all down, and do it as it ought to be, ; young lady in complete deshabille! in her sort of 


and see if you find any difference. How they'd } 
laugh,” herself laughing at the thought, “if I} 
went into a party with my hair like this. They'd } 
think I was crazy. It would do nicely for a} 
masquerade party; only I guess there would be ; 
a good deal of whispering and talking low, } 
round, trying to find out what age, and what ; 
nation I belonged to.” 

She was beginning to take down the huge pile } 
of curls, puffs, and bands she had mischievously } 
built up in a manner so absurd as to set aside ; 
every known statue, not only of fashion, but of } 
grace, becomingness. She worked diligently, ; 
and without speaking, an hour; and, by that} 
time, so far as her head was concerned, perfec- ; 
tion reigned; so far as her head and face were ; 
concerned, only, only, the latter did lack the ; 
freshness—I may as well say it—the cleanliness, 3 
the faithful morning ablution alone is able to: 
impart to it; while about the other there lin- 
gered, after all her pains, a lack of the nicety } 
that is perfect, that can be fully imparted to 
any work, only by the fingers which labor, not : 
only this time, but at all times, in conformity : 
with the intuitions of a perfectly well-ordered } 
nature, a perfectly well-ordered habit. 

“Oh! I’m tired! Look now, mother, and see } 
what you think of it. See if you find any dif- } 
ference.” ; 

Mrs. Skellter looked, but, as if seeing, she saw } 
not, dreamily replying, ‘I don’t know as I} 
do,” 

“Qh, my! what a woman! Only think, aunt } 
Anna, mother says she don’t know as she sees } 
any difference; that’s a little queerer than any- 3 
thing else. Oh!” shrugging, half amused, half} 
vexed, ‘I never see just such a woman.” 

“Never saw, you mean. Come here, dear, 
and let me 


een 


” 





Used to the deft handiwork of her own daugh- 
ters, she could see every flaw; and tucking in 
the net here, the end of the hair-string there, 


deshabille? 

There are worse sights. To see a young 
lady spoiled with ill-temper is, perhaps, worse; 
although it is to be. feared that frowns, many 
and many a time, take their seat above the 
really sunny, the unselfish heart, in a home like 
Mrs. Skellter’s, where a portion of the family— 
like Mr. Skellter, like Mary, like Alonzo and 
Bodwell, love industry, order—try hard to estab- 
lish them; but find all their exertions made null 
and void by two such spirits as Mrs. Skellter 
and Alice. 

Alice was eighteen. She had a sweet face, a 
fine form, long, round fingers. She could play 
the piano ‘‘splendidly”—only a few pieces, 
though—she was too idle to master many; and 
the few would never have been mastered, but 
that, as she said, laughingly, she would have 
been ashamed not to play a few pieces well, 
when they had such a nice piano. 

She read little beside stories—reading these 
until she was nearly blind with the headache; 
and yet she had a glittering heap of fine quota- 
tions, got chiefly from her studious sister Mary’s 
lips, in the animated use of which she managed 
to shine in conversation, in merry or saucy re- 
partee. 

She had an uncommon taste in music, draw- 
ing, poetry, attire; but she let it all lie in almost 
utter disuse, unless visitors, or some other out- 
side circumstance called up its display. 

She had a father in whom were the daily and 
hourly longings that his two daughters, through 
their order, diligence, good sense, womanly be- 
havior, as well as their beautiful accomplish- 
ments, should make his home replete to him at 
last with the neatness, repose, assured comfort, 
and sacred quiet, he had, from the first, been 
looking for, sighing for, indeed weeping for; 
for, indeed, he had more than once wept, that 
work as he would, spend his hard-earned means 
as he would, strive as he would to encourage 
with his patience, his help, it was nearly all 
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Yes, aunt Anna could see what was wanting. } 
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doing one little thing and another, but doing} lost; the disorder still rioted, and the discom- 
very little in all, she made it—not quite perfect, } fort of it, the terrible drawback and hindrance 
as 1 was about to affirm—for that, no hair is, or ; of it, in his own life, where, under circumstances 
ever can be; so it seems to me, unless it, as well; of order, quiet, such earnest avocations and de- 
as the hands engaged in its dressing, belong, as} lights would have inaugurated themselves. 

we have said before, to a tidy nature, to tidy; Alice had also a lover, the prince of excellent 
habits. ; fellows, who was ready to take her to his home 

That such was not Alice’s nature, that such $ as his bride. 

were not her habits, you would have known} ‘As soon as mother can help me I will be 
as‘ well as we do, if you had seen her as she} ready—just as soon,” she would reply, when he 
was that morning, as she was most mornings. { urged, “Come, now, when shall it be? In two 











ween 








aie from to- a oat Let it be in two aie 
from to-day, chit; that will be my birthday.” 

“J will, if I can get ready anyway,” the 
pretty creature replied, the color heightening 
in her soft, round cheeks, the lustre of her soft 
eyes kindling. ‘Mother don’t have any time. 
If she can have time to help me, I can get ready 
as well as not.” 

The evening before our story opens, a con- 
versation like this went on. We have seen how } 
far from the “getting ready” her occupations 
lay that morning, and how far her mother was 
from having time to help her. 





And now we will see how the girl was dressed. } 
We have seen her head—and her face, which $ 
certainly had not been touched with water for ; 
as much as one day. Her black jacket had } 
been sat on, trodden on, had had spots of milk, ; 


spots of gravy, spots of preserves, spots of syrup, 


washed out of it with handkerchief, napkin, ° 
towel, sponge, until there was no longer any : 


stiffness, tidiness in it. I do not know how 


many buttons were off, and button-holes torn— } 


but several. It would have been a sorry sight 
if the waist of her dress, especially under the 
arms, could have been seen; but it could not } 
for the jacket—and this was comfortable. 

The skirt had more spots than Johnny Skell- 
ter could count that morning, when he tried; 
for he was only five, and could only count ; 
fifteen. There were a good many more than 
fifteen spots, big and little, mostly of grease, 
showing as grease-spots will on a drab ground. ‘ 
A trimming of light blue silk went several times 
round the bottom; and my reader should have 
seen the spots in this, and the tears. My reader 
should have seen her boots—one of prunella, ; 
with a tongue dangling over the top of the foot ; 


for want of lacing; the other, an overshoe of }* 


coarse stuff, made to be buttoned on the side; 
but, of course, not buttoned. 

And now, what does my reader think of this? ; 
A hole on the side of one shoe showed a hole in } 
one stocking! 

Aunt Anna, espying it, could not help won- 
dering what James Hardinge would think, what 
he would do if he were to catch her as she 
was that morning; especially as she was before 
touching her hair, when that appendage was in 
such a state of frouziness, as to make it a fit 
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$ mae rae her aie Ww vith tenn nt at the woman 
who sat there still buried in her story-reading, 





CHAPTER IV. 
“THANKSGIVING? Next Thursday Thanks- 
$giving? So it is,” dreamily. “I don’t care 
Sanything about it myself; but the rest do, and 
; I suppose there will have to be something done. 
Nora!” 

Nora came, flushed with the heat, fatigue, 
confusion of dinner-getting, and planted herself 
$in the door-way to hear what her mistress had 
; to say. 

«“‘Next Thursday is Thanksgiving, you know, 
: Nora—only three days. You must get a good 
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’dinner—they always expect it Thanksgiving- 
$days. There must be some mince-pies, and— 
; Walter,” to her husband, who, just home from 
$his business, appeared in the door of the sit- 
$ting-room unwinding his scarf, ‘‘you’ll get the 
‘things we need for Thanksgiving, won’t you? 
Nora will tell you what she wants. I will tell 
her.” 

But she hardly did. 

‘‘How I worried through them three days ees 
¢more ’an I can tell. No one ter help but Mary, 
‘an’ she couldn’t help me much, there was ser 
;much fer her to do for all the rest. I was wor- 
ried ’most to death,” panting, rolling her sleeves 
up, wiping the perspiration, although the three 
days were past, and it was Sunday, and she sit- 
ting in Mrs. Doherty’s kitchen, telling her about 
it. 

“Mrs. Skellter’s a pleasant woman, or I 
couldn’t live with her. She’s no help to me; 
she don’t take care of anything. Alice don’t; 
¢ and such piles of things I guess you never saw; 

and such a looking girl as Alice is all the morn- 
; inng—euch a looking girl! after she’s up. She 

isn’t up till ten o’clock, likely as not—likely as 
snot she isn’t. Beautiful in the streets, an’ when 
‘ there’s company; but oh, my!” shrugging, laugh- 
ing, “I just — you could get a sight at her in 
the mornings.” A 
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Tue next day it happened that Mrs. Doherty 
was at Mrs. Hardinge’s washing. She had 


; 
| CHAPTER V. 
é 
never washed there before, and did not, there- 


crown for so disordered a piece. She supposed ; ‘ fore, know that the gentleman whose snow-white 
he would think the whole arose from her having $ linens she had before her was the same young 
such an indolént mother; that she would be all ‘ Hardinge, betrothed to the young lady over 
right when he got her into his home, and when } whose gray and torn linens she had one time 
she had had a chance to see his mother’s dif- ; seen Nora stand aghast, holding them up before 
ferent ways. ; her, saying explosively, ‘Oh, my!” 


Her thoughts made her sigh for him, and for: Mrs. Doherty was a great chatter-box, with 
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much good sense and humor, so that the ladies § CHAPTER VI. 
where she went fell into the habit of talking; Harprncx could not give his beautiful girl up. 
with her. ; He told his mother so, sitting before the dying 
Mrs. Hardinge, working with gloved hands, } fire, his eyes on the coals he was gently moving 
purnishing her silver, did so; and Mrs. Doherty, } about with the poker. 
before she was through, told that lady something > She had told him nearly all. She told him 
about Mrs. Skellter’s Thanksgiving; told her all before she was through—her heart very sad 
something about Alice’s untidy habits, as she! and anxious for him, very much vexed toward 
had learned them from Nora and other Irish; “that thoughtless woman!” as she called Mrs. 
girls, who had worked at Mrs. Skellter’s and; Skellter; now filled with pity for “the poor 
frequented her house. There were only ten} girl,” and anon vexed with her. She was old 
words; but the thoughtful mother, made thought- } enough, she said, and had been round enough 
ful by other ten words of like import, that at} to see how other young ladies dressed, and to 
different times had reached her, and also by } know better than to go looking like that all the 
her own acute observations, (although these had } morning, saying, ‘Heu!” hirer 0 at the 
been made only in seefng Alice when she was at } recollection. 
her best,) determined on making Mrs. Skellter; He could not give her up, he said, in the end 
and her daughters a morning call. as he had done in the beginning. But he was 
She did make the call. But there was Nora} grave the next time he called round on Park 
to answer her ring, and usher her into the hand-} street, which was after a considerably longer 
some parlor. interval, than usual; so that Alice had several 
The parlor was cold, and Nora had but just} days of anxiety, of going about with tears in her 
reached the sitting-room, where she was saying } eyes, and of resolving that she would never go 
to the frouzy-headed ladies, “It’s Mrs. Har-} like that again—never, just as long as she lived. 
dinge;” the consternation had just had time to And after that, if, with the pretty laughter of 
mount to their faces; they were just rising, hur-} old, she showed him how she had just burned 
riedly, and yet so as to make no sound of scam-} her new thibet on the stove, and how there 
pering that could reach Mrs. Hardinge’s ears, were a half-dozen big rips and little in her 
were whispering, ‘‘Dear! we must all run!” gloves, instead of replying, with smiles and en- 
when that lady came out, saying, “Good-morn- } dearments, as of old, he said, ‘Oh, naughty 
ing, Mrs. Skellter; excuse me, but I am neu- girl!” speaking pleasantly, very kindly, indeed, 
ralgic, and fond of a warm sitting-room, such a} but showing that he meant it; and adding, “You 
morning as this. Good-morning, Mary; good- ; mustn’t burn your dress; sew up the rips, that’s 
morning, Alice.” a nice girl. When I come again, show me the 
She did not look as if she saw anything except } gloves with the rips all sewed up, won’t you?” 
the faces she addressed; but do you believe she} > Laughing, but with big tears in the sweet 
did not? Do you believe that Mrs. Skellter | eyes, she said she would try to. 
keenly, under the sudden awakening of her} He kissed her, as she certainly, for her sweet- 
shame, did not take in the least feature of the } ness of temper, deserved that he should. 
prevailing disorder, and feel the tingling of} ; He felt his own tears rising—tears of fond 
shame from head to foot? pity and regret—that on the vestal robe of his 
As for Alice, she could have sunk; she said so} beloved there rested, and he feared must ever 
to Mary, after Mrs. Hardinge had gone, sitting ; rest, this one spot of blemish. 
there, ready to ery, crouched down in her ’ For he had no doubt that his mother was 
misery, picking her handkerchief to pieces and } right in saying that her disorderly habits were 
throwing the fragments all about her. not all habit; but were in a great, fundamental 
“I do wish mother wouldn’t let us go so. _If$ degree, nature—a maternal inheritance. So he 
she wouldn’t go so herself, we shouldn’t, or, I} did not expect ever to see her radically cured of 
shouldn’t; you look well enough.” the defect; or ever-to have just the nicely-kept 
And Mary did, indeed, look much better than } home he wanted; or just the neatly-dressed wife, 
Alice; for in many things she resembled her} the clean wife, by her dainty ways made to look 
father. She had his nice propensities; had, } as sweet, as attractive in her morning-wrapper, 
moreover, his taste for plain things. So she at} as in her evening muslins or silks. 
all times dressed her beautiful hair simply; and So he very often sighed. But he said to him- 
in the morning it was easy to brush it back } self that he loved her more than ever; this new 
smoothly across the delicate forehead, and back } } feeling of pity, regret, made him do so. He 
under her net. , } would now, he said, be determined on marrying 
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lution with it. Only Mrs. Skellter’s was the con- 
centrated suffering of a woman who, when she 
was aroused, saw at least half the misfortunes 


her, if he had never been before; for he could 
bear with her fault, out of his love, his reason- 
ableness; and who knew what would become of 
her if he gave her up? Who knew about the } of her organization, and the indolence into which 
days and nights she would cry for the loss? it led her. 

: 

3 





,. 

what sort of a brute she might happen to marry, Indolence, do I say? Yes; and yet no other 
after she got over her grief far enough to marry } woman on Park street had so hard a time as she, 
anybody! what with the confused scrambling some part of 

He should marry her and take his lot as a} every week, or, at least, some part of every 
man. His eyes looked sad enough, thinking} month, to gather things up, and get out of the 
that when daughters were born to them, they } entanglemnt in which she found herself. 
also, very likely, would have beauty like. their 
mother’s; and, oh, woe! indolence, carelessness CHAPTER VIII. 
like hers; would, after they grew up, have lovers Many tears running down her cheeks, much 








with hearts aching as his ached. laughter—a great deal of it mixed with sobbing; 
: much confused running about in the house, and 
CHAPTER VII. out among the shops, and neighbors; much de- 


HE was a little more resolute now about the} spair, many hopes, and Alice was standing to be 
marriage soon taking place; and Alice did} married to one who, calm as an even sea, had 
not want to trifle with the new humor. She felt } come round to the day without one moment of 
a little afraid, too. She knew as well as if she} hurry, of confusion; although on him lay the 
had been told all about it, that his mother had ; whole furnishing of the house. 
been talking with him, telling what she saw Mrs. Skellter thought all along that she was 
that morning. ; going to do a great deal toward this. When it 

She was vexed as she could be about it, she } was completed, she almost thought she had done 
said to herself, alone in her chamber, dressing } a great deal. 
her hair. She was vexed with her hair, too.} «Alice shall have beds and bedding,” she said 
‘‘How it acted!” she said. ‘Would it stay so, ; to him, one day, when he came round to talk 
or so, or anyway? Would it stay so, then? } about the furnishing, ‘and towels and table- 
Oh, dear!” She was discouraged; her hair cloths, and all such things.” 
plagued her so; hindered her so, when there But when it came to the last week, and he saw 
was so much to do. the hurry and consternation round these; saw 

(So much to do, to keep herself in order, and how much remained undone; how large, be- 
get ready to be married the twenty-sixth of Feb-$ wildered, and even frightened Alice’s eyes were, 
ruary—his birth-day, she meant.) he went and bought webs of cloth—table-cloths, 

“She might just as well give up,” she added, ; napkins, towels and all; took them to his friend, 
muttering. to herself; ‘‘she would, rather than } Mrs. Farley, and asked her to finda woman who 
try to get ready. She couldn’t get ready—and } had a sewing-machine, and could make them up 
she wasn’t going to try. She wasn’t going to be } quickly. 
hurried and driven so, if she was never ready. 
She wasn’t going to tire herself like that, trying CHAPTER IX. 
to look all the time as if she had just come out He had never before married so handsome a 
of a drawer; not for him, or his old meddling, ; couple, Mr. Hapgood told his wife that night; 
mischief-making mother, either; nor for both} had never seen a young creature anything so 
together. Both of them together couldn’t make ; beautiful as Alice was, with the tears lying on 
her do it!” - 3 her long lashes. 

She had such fits sometimes. Her mother had,} Perhaps James Hardinge would have been too 
all her days, been subject to them, when some} proud of her, for his good, if she had had no 
new awakening to duty, or some weighty disap- blemish. As it was, he was quite safe—certain 
probation of another, drove her out of the be-} to be so all his days, he was sure. All his days 
loved fastnesses of her indolence, or her irregu-} was there to be at least one drawback to his | 
lar, petty avocations. ‘ comfort, and his prosperity, too; for, in a house 

Then she stood at bay awhile, as Alice was} whose mistress is like Alice or her mother, | 
doing now; but afterward, poor woman! she} money, if it comes even like water, for supplies, , 
had her ery and her despair, as Alice, poor} goes like water in the destruction of all sorts of | 
girl! had hers this day, when the vexed humor } provisions, all sorts of clothing, of wares, before, 
had died out, taking her strength and her reso- } long before, the legitimate time. 
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Tuey had so often averred and believed that 


nothing could ever break their friendship. You 
see they were very young men still, and did not 


know that, unless some untoward event ended } 


} great deal of trouble for somebody, whether she 
willed it or not. 

Indeed, I am safe in saying that she did not 
will it. She was not what people mean when 


their Orestes and Pylades sentiment, it would be } they call a girl a coquette; for the apocryphal 
tolerably certain to wear out of itself. That} creature who goes about breaking hearts for 
sounds somewhat cynical, but I do not mean it} sheer amusement would be perfectly powerless 


so; we are all willing enough to admit that only } 


in very rare instances does love retain its pris- 
tine strength. So, for the life of me, I cannot 
understand why we should expect many of our 
friendships to survive the shocks of time, how- 
ever earnest and devoted they may be, before 
they reach their culmination. 

They had been brought up like brothers, this 
Jared Lorson and Leon Vance, owing to the fact 
ef Leon’s mother having married old Mr. Lor- 
son while the two young men were boys; and as 





to interest men, if she were ever to appear 
among us; but she had a fatal facility for being 
interested, for a time, and a still more fatal desire 
to please and attract everybody she came near— 
at least, everybody with pleasing manners; for, 
where commonplace folk and bores were con- 
cerned, Marian was more impatient than was 
} good or considerate. 

She was one of those girls whom it is almost 
impossible to describe—and, after all, written 
description is so useless. I really think if the 





the new husband and wife were reasonably sen-} word “bewitching” had not been in the lan- 
sible people, the two children had got on as well} guage before, it would have been invented ex- 
as-if ties of blood had been added to strengthen ; pressly to apply to her. Understand that she 








their good feeling. 

Jared—of course, everybody called him Jay, 
except ill-natured cousins, who felt it their duty 
to exereise the right of relationship in being 
disagreeable—was twenty-five now, and about a 
year older than his friend. They were rather 
handsome fellows, more than ordinarily en- 
dowed, as far as mental gifts were concerned; 
and both so full of health and vigor, that 
hitherto life had been a sufficiently pleasant 
thing for them to be as full of hope and goed 
spirits as youth ought tobe. 

Oh, yes! I knew there was something else. 
They had both plenty of money, inherited from 
grandmothers, or old maid-aunts, who had been 
obliging enough to soar away and leave golden 
treasures behind. 

It was the most delightful autumn anybody 
remembered for years; and the two were spend- 
ing it at Southwood, the parental home, and the 
loveliest old country-seat. that one could desire 
to visit. There was a sufficient number of young 
people staying in the neighborhood to make 
croquet and flirtation easily attainable plea- 


was not beautiful, af’ least, so far as regularity 
of features went—I never saw a fascinating 
$ woman who was; but, unless you made up your 
$ mind at the first glance that she was not so, you 
} would never be able to do it after. 

The head was too broad and full, it seemed 
heavy for the slender neck; the eyes that shone 
under the smooth forehead, were those strange 
eyes that appear to have no particular color of 
their own, which take their hue from every 
change of feeling, and therefore, in an ordinary 
woman, look pale and washed out; but Marian 
felt and thought, enjoyed and suffered intensely, 
so hers varied in every shade from gray to 
black. 

Pshaw! I am trying to describe her, after 
all—I shall not do it. ‘ When I tell you that her 
form was perfect, every movement grace itself, 
her voice possessed of that thrilling undertone 
which at once chains the ear, I have done—you 
shall picture her for yourself. 

She was almost twenty, the impulsiveness of 
girlhood still strong upon her; the deeper feel- 
ings of womanhood beginning to make them- 





sures; and before long, Marian Falcon came to } selves felt in a way that she did not, as yet, 


stay with her friend, Mrs. Lovell; and Marian ? herself more than dimly comprehend. 


Falcon was one of those women doomed to create 
® sensation wherever she went; and nine times 
out of ten, as those of her type must, make a 


As I 


> 


— a creature born to bring trouble upon 


} others; and, God help her, unless life was very 


} kind, born to suffer herself! 
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It so chanced—I beg your pardon, I do not 
believe in chance, even where the most seeming 
trifle is concerned—it so fell out that, about the 
time of her arrival at the Lovells’, Jay Lorson 
met with an accident while gunning, which con- 
fined him to his room for some time. 

His step-mother was the best nurse, and the 
most agreeable companion possible, (I like to 
say a good word for an ill-used race;) so he 
would not permit Leon to do what Leon would 
willingly have done, stay by him, and lose the 
amusements that were making the glorious 
autumn so pleasant to the young people in the 
neighborhood. 

So, for three whole weeks, Leon had the ad- 
vantage of Marian’s society; and he was such a 
charming fellow, so full of poetry and enthu- 
siasm, showing you much more than he was 
worth in a mental way, thanks to Jay’s com- 
panionship, that it was natural enough Marian 
should have become interested in him; particu- 
larly as the other men were almost all of the 
carefully-back-hair-parted order, whose brains 
seemed never to have risen above the toes that 
did such wonderful execution in the German. 

Jay grew so tired of hearing Marian Falcon’s 
name, that he devoutly wished the train that 
was bringing her on had*roken her neck; for 
naturally Leon talked Marian a tort et a travers, 
having fallen madly in love with her, as he did 
with some syren every six months, on an aver- 
age. 

When he came home late at night from the 
Lovells’, the grand meeting-place for all the 
young people, he would go into Jay's room to 
smoke his composing pipe; and then had to 
follow the account of what Miss Falcon wore, 
(most inaccurately described, he being a male, ) 


was more than she had done by her first mate, 
laughed heartily, and enjoyed the ill-natured 
speeches, as any woman does enjoy slurs upon 
her own sex, and unbelief in their charms when 
the matter does not become personal. 
$ At last Jay could get out of his room, could 
’ walk about, and his lameness cured rapidly. 
Mrs. Lorson would gladly have brought the 
‘ae people to him, since he could not go to 
$them; but Jay would not hear of that, he had 
no fancy for appealing to people’s sympathies; 
; he would see no one till he could walk without 
Fs cane, and. there was no room for anybody to 
look sympathizing—and very right he was. 

Before his imprisonment ended, Leon came 
home one night breathless, yet full of talk. He 
had done it—a grand secret it was to be till 
Marian left the Lovells’; but he had done it—pro- 
posed—been accepted! He raved like a lunatic. 
If you were ever unlucky enough to be a man’s 
confidant, you know how he went on; a woman 
is never half such a fool, thank heaven! 

Jay’s leg was aching cruelly, and a little cold 
he had taken brought some neuralgic pains in 
addition; but he bore it like an angel—(non- 
sense, what does an angel know about bearing 
pain!) bore it like a hero; and at last, having 
mentally accused himself of being a selfish old 
monster, was willing, by way of atonement, to 
believe that Leon was thoroughly in earnest for 
once, so listened, sympathized, and behaved 

well in all particulars; and they sat up till a 
most atrocious hour, talking over Leon’s happi- 
ness and plans in the moonlight—Leon smoking 
many pipes, and drinking much claret, occa- 
sionally doing a Mohawk procession up and 
a the room, and Jay never groaning over 

the pain in his leg, or anathematizing him when 
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did, looked, and said. There is nothing so fatal { some sudden outburst caused the neuralgic pains 
as having the things one says repeated, they } to throb and ache as only such pains can; that 
sound just the opposite of what they ought. ‘is, with a torture a good deal beyond what these 
Finally, he showed Jay a photograph of Marian, } much overrated martyrs by fire and rack ever 


that he had purloined from Mrs. Lovell; and, as 
is the case with all such faces, Marian photo- 
graphed, was simply a washed-out damsel, with 
no eyes to speak of, as far as color went; anda 
mouth that looked like a slit cut in a canvas, 
from a habit she had of compressing her under 
lip when looking intensely at anything. 

Jay grew absolutely to hate Miss Falcon. He 
told his step-mother, in confidence, that the plea- 
santest news he could hear, would be that the 
washed-out creature had broken her back, or 
had vitriol thrown in her face; and Mrs. Lorson 
being rather fonder of Jay than she was of her 
own son, from the fact that-he was her hus- 
band’s offspring, and she loved him, which 


$ endured, in spite of history and romance. 
A few days after, Jay found that he could 
walk as upright as ever without the aid of a 
i stick; and one night when he knew that cro- 
quet and a high tea, (the English novels taught 
people that last—oh! heavenly, free thinking 
America!) would have detained the set at the 
Lovells’ into the evening, he drove over when 
nobody was expecting him. 
He left the trap at the gates, and walked up 
the avenue, round the side of the house toward 
te croquet-ground, from whence the click of 
balls and the peals of laughter announced to 
{hin that the party were still at their work in 
the gorgeous moonlight. 
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Sure enough, he saw them all busily playing. § 


As he drew nearer, he saw Mrs. Lovell seated 
on a rustic bench at a little distance, and by her ; 
side a lady with her face turned away. 3 

Up marched Jay; exclamations and rejoicing } 
from Mrs. Lovell; then, ; 

«“May,.dear, Mr. Lorson; Miss Falcon.” ; 

And Marian Falcon turned carelessly and } 
haughtily, (for she was out of temper,) flashed ; 
the fullness of her witcheries upon the man, for 3 
she had refused to play—had banished Leon— } 
had condemned Mrs. Lovell to silence, and had } 
been thinking; so that, altogether, every charm } 
she possessed was in its fullness. 

At that moment somebody called Mrs. Lovell, § 
and she departed; and, of course, Jay took her } 


seat. 

He did not speak. He was quite bewildered } 
by this utter variance with the photograph } 
and his ideal; and Marian was looking at him } 
through her eyelashes, having taken as great } 
a dislike to him in advance as he had done to} 
her. 
“What a lovely night,” said he, at last. ; 

“Ts it?” said she, curtly. 

Jay looked at her and laughed, at ease imme- 
diately. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘you are cross—how nice! I} 
have suffered from the disease for so many } 





weeks I know just how it feels.” 

“I hope you'll not sympathize with me,” said } 
Marian, laughing in spite of herself. 

“Not I; it’s the cheapest of all luxuries, ex: { 
cept melanchely; by-the-way, you were indul ; 
ing in that, too.” 3 

“I beg your pardon, or, rather I do not,” } 
returned she; “‘I was doing no such thing.” 
; 
$ 
$ 


oe 
o 


“No,” said Jay, coolly, ‘I see you were not; 
it was simple crossness. I beg my own pardon 
for the mistake.” 

“And so you do the melancholy,” said Marian; } 
“dear me, how tiresome.” 

“That’s what I aim at,” replied Jay. $ 

“And [ve no doubt you succeed.” 

“Thank you; yes, I believe I do.” 

Then it struck them both how rude they were, ; 
and how ridiculous it was, and they burst out } 
laughing. ; 

“Now we are acquainted,” said Jay, when he 
could speak; ‘please be good-natured.” 


Without any warning he began to talk, and j 


to talk well; and as the game of croquet lasted 
® horrible length of time, thanks to an abomin- 3 
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acquainted—acquaintances in reality, not being 
a thing of weeks and months, and set calls and 
speeches. 

Then the game ended, and up came the 
people—the women looking well in the moon- 
light; and Leon was delighted to find Jay on 
talking terms with Marian, for which conde- 
scension Jay could, with pleasure, have mashed 
every feature in his face. He was subservient 
to Marian, and tenderly afraid she would catch 
cold, for which Marian could have bitten hin— 


> human nature is so odd and so diabolical. 


More chatter; an impromptu dance in the 


’ great, wide hall; iced drinks and indigestible 


cake; then the party broke up. Home went 
Jay and Leon, and Jay was sulky and would 
not talk. He would not smoke a parting pipe 
when they reached their domicil; vowed he was 
sleepy, tired, bored, and would go to bed; and 
Leon went off, good-naturedly whistling a new 
waltz, and having looked at Marian’s picture, 
and I hope said his prayers, bundled into bed 
after the usual masculine fashion of flinging 
things wherever they chanced to fall. 

Jay sat up in the moonlight, and told himself 
it was the unusual excitement of seeing people 
which made him so restless; and thought how 
Marian Falcon’s face looked in the clear white 
light; and how different from the voices of other 


} women her voice sounded, with a quiver and a 


thrill in it, like the notes of a violin suddenly 


} making themselves heard ‘amid the clear tones 


of a flute. 

After that, of course, Jay had a part in all 
the amusements going on, and they grew more 
numerous and pleasant as the season passed, 


3 because those eager young people felt that they 


must soon be at an end, and, with the natural 
recklessness of youth, were anxious to compress 
all their powers of enjoyment into the time, no 
matter how void and barren they might leave 
their lives after. 

Leon was as much in love as ever, but he had 
passed the subservient stage, when to do May’s 
will was his chief delight. His innate selfishness 
had begun to assert itself, and, unconsciously to 
himself, he wanted this love to minister thereto, 
as all the other passions and interests of his life 
had done. 

This young man wrote very lovely verses, had 
even published a thin, beautifully bound volume, 
which had been praised by the critics, for a 


season the rage among his own coterie; so, that 





able man who played well, and in early stages; if he had considered the subject, he would have 

became a rover, he had a good while to talk, } felt it just and right that he should exhibit the 

and Marian forgot her ill-nature, and talked, ; traits peculiar to poetic temperaments; and my 

too; and by the time it ended, they were} experience among such folk tells me that, gere- 
Vou. LII.—19 
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rally, they are very eiatidniad people to deal { to say irritating things, and gradually they drop- 
with. 3 ped into acquaintance. 


It was his passing spring of celebrity, the They came to talk to each other openly; and 


glory of his great blue eyes, the splendor of his 
golden hair, the Apollo-like grace of his form, 
that had pleased the fancy of impressible May 
Falcon. He had written sweet verses in her 








when two people of kindred tastes and sympa. 
; thies do that, acquaintance grows very rapidly, 

Then Marian saw in how many respects Leon 
had formed himself upon his friend. She be- 


praise; he had flung his homage so openly at gan to find out for herself—for Jay had no ideg 
her feet; and while her fancy and her vanity 3 that she was attaining the knowledge—that in 
were thus gratified, had poured out the story of $ all that was most manly, noble, and self-centered, 
his passionate love, which, like the feelings of ; Leon was only a faint reproduction of the model 
most impulsive people, was so ardent, for the 3 which he had, unconsciously, imitated; not that 
time, that it looked worth a great deal more $ he could have been brought to believe there was 


than it really was. 
But as the weeks passed, and Leon’s real cha- 


racter developed itself, the glamour wore away § 


from her eyes, for she was not, with all her fol- 
lies and her little sins, like the mass of young 
girls, able to delude herself any length of time, 
and shut her eyes obstinately to the truth. 
Then, by way of enjoying his poetic tempera- 
ment to the utmost, Leon must needs take jeal- 
ous fancies, first of one, then of another; and 


any imitation—he would have sneered at the 
3 idea; that he, who was able te put his feelings 
into words, to write songs which pretty women 
; sang, and compose lyrics which lovers repeated, 
could owe anything to sober, prosaic Jay, would 
Shave been too ridiculous. But it was true, 
nevertheless, and Marian saw it; and it is an 
unfortunate time for any man when any woman, 
who has been attracted by him, sees the reality 
from which he has only caught a few lights and 


May being of the order of mortals to whom } shades, which, placed in conjunction with the 
jealousy was a pain, that her proud, trusting $ original, look poor and faded enough. 
nature would never indulge, felt only contempt, I have not space to give you the details of 
to which she would not allow herself to give a }that season, and show you how it all came 
name. about. I must just tell you that May did learn 
At first, Jay and she rather avoided each i to see it, and that the bitterness of the know- 
other by a sort of tacit consent—neither acknow- ; ledge took the brightness and color as com- 
ledged it, even in their most secret thoughts; but } pletely out of her life, as if a pall had been 
those subtle intuitions of the soul, to which we } suddenly stretched betwech her and the sun. 
usually pay less attention than we ought, warned She did not admit to herself that she loved 
them that it was wise to do so. ; Jay Lorson—she did not believe it. She could 
They both wanted to do right in this instance, not have borne the humiliation of knowing that, 
whatever the reckless impulses of youth might ; 80 soon after allowing her fancy to guide her, 
have led them to do heretofore. Jay would not {and having yielded to the persuasions of one 
have wronged Leon for the world; and to May, tan. to that degree that she had allowed her- 
once entered into, this engagement had been a > self to become engaged, she should have per- 
very solemn matter—the first serious event of { mitted it to go out toward another; this time her 
her life. Often before she had flirted, had ~ heart, indeed—no fancy, no impulse of coquetry. 
yielded very far to her passing fancies; but § And Jay? Ah! a man does not blind himself 
never before had she permitted any man’s lips {so long asa woman! We are so accustomed to 
to touch her cheeks in sign that she had yielded 3 our badness, that any evil truth concerning our- 
herself to his love. $ selves much more rapidly forces itself upon our 
For a time, while they kept so much aloof } convictions. 
from each other, Leon was vexed with them} For a time Jay went thoughtlessly forward, 
both—vexed or plaintive, and kept irritating } or, ignoring thought resolutely, in the flowery 
May, when alone with her, for reasons as to : path that opened so invitingly before him. But 
why she did not like his friend; and boring { one night, after Leon had been filling his room 
Jay, as they smoked their night-pipes, with with tebacco-smoke, drinking more claret and 
eulogies upon Miss Falcon’s perfections, which } ice than there was any occasion for, reading 4 
Jay did not need or wish to have pointed out to $ poem he had just written, (kicking the table 
him. ; unpleasantly while he wrote, ) expressive of iis 
It was more his persistence than anything ; gloomy state of mind, and pouring out his sea- 
else that’ drew them together at last. Jay left $ timents ef wounded selfishness, because May had 
off his somewhat cynical manner; Marian ceased } refused to do this and that, had been arrogant 
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and obstinate; Jay sat at his window after } 
Leon had gone to bed and was fast asleep, } 
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the beautiful waters—had a gala of i it gisaredy. 
In the sunset, Jay found himself alone with 


(though he had vowed he should never sleep ; 3 ’ Marian; and he could not resist, though a mo- 
again,) and was forced to hold a serious consul- ; ment after he heartily despised himself for 
tation with himself, the results whereof were } i having told it in that voice, then and there— 
not satisfactory. ; } telling her that he was going away. 

He had seen from the first, and at first he had He saw Marian grow pale, saw her make one 


¢ 


seen it unwillingly and with pain, that his en- ; 


gagement was a mistake. For a little, he had 
forced himself to blame Marian, to call her 
frivilous and changeable; but he could not lie to 


great effort to control herself and succeed; but 
; though he admired and respected her the more, 
; that one instant of effort showed him the whole 
truth—he did not suffer alone. 





3 

himself any longer. He was obliged to see that ; Verily he did not; but he was a man, and 
it was Leon who was in the wrong, and having } could not know how in that hour her suffering 
admitted that, he was compelled, for the first ; went beyond his, for then she knew the truth— 
time, to regard Leon as he really was. ‘she was false, perjured, she loved him! 

He had so truly loved his friend—his brother, ; The woman was first to speak—first to find 
as he had liked to call and think him, that he ; strength and voice. 
had remained blind to his faults; now they be- ‘‘T am sorry,” she said, coldly; ‘it is the be- 
came very apparent to his eyes, from the fact ginning of farewells, and we have been such a 
that they were wronging a woman whom he ; pleasant party. Oh! well; you are more sober 
loved. and wise than the rest of us; it is proper you 

Yes, sitting there in the moonlight, Jay was ; should be the one to warn us play-day cannot 

forced to own to himself that he loved Marian } last forever.” 
Falcon; and I do not exaggerate when I say that ; Woman-like, she could not resist uttering this 
he absolutely cursed himself for the knowledge. } little taunt; she would have given the world 
His sense of honor was so keen, that though he } for some proof of her power over him, to know 
had spoken no word, given no look by which ; that she was not alone in her misery; yet, woman 
Leon, in his most jealous moments, could have ; like, if he had shown himself weak, had been 
disapproved, he felt as guilty as if he had com- ; false to his friend, who trusted him, she would 
mitted a great sin toward him. $ heartily have despised him. 

It was not a pleasant vigil that he held there $ But Jay made no sign; he said a few care- 
with himself. Oh, God! help us! when we look ; less, trifling words and went away. While 
our souls in the face, it seldom is! $ Marian sat there alone, Leon’s evil genius led 

He sat there and fought it out, and made his ; him near her, and brought him while he was in 
resolution, and once made, he was man enough 3a bad temper. He began reproaching her for 
not to swerve from it; nor could I say more in ; some petty thing; he was so impetuous and 
his praise if I wrote volumes. violent, his anger was so disproportionate to the 

He would go away—go at once; that was all ; cause, that she saw more plainly than ever all 
there was left to him. In that hour he saw, } his littlenesses, his emptiness under the show of 
too, what he had never known before, for he § poetry and enthusiasm. Seeing it; seeing, too, 
had no petty vanities; he saw how Leon, in all § how she had wrecked her own life, Marian’s 
that seemed best, had formed himself upon him, ’ whole soul rebelled; on a sudden she passed, 
but with Leon they were all theories, that { having much of his own uncomfortable, impul- 
sounded beautiful in the declaring; with Jay sive temperament, into a white rage that con- 
they were realities, that controlled his impulses ; sumed the flame of his petty wrath as the fires 
and ruled his life. He knew—he could not help } of a furnace would a little fire. 
seeing the whole truth in that hour, which was} She told him some wholesome truths; he re- 
one of the most solemn of his life—that Marian } torted. In her anger she did what she would not 
Falcon, with her pride, her dreams, her undis- ’ have done at a cooler moment. 
ciplined nature, had given her heart toanideal— } «‘ Let there be an end of this,” she said; “we 
that Leon could never be its reality; but he ; ‘have both made a mistake; I don’t love you, 
saw—he could not help seeing, the source frém } Leon Vance.” Leon poured forth a torrent of 
whence Leon had caught the hues which had } ; reproaches ‘and left her—broken-hearted at 
dazzled her. ; losing her, but with a strange delight in his own 

The next day there was a grand expedition of } pain. 
all the young people off to White-Birch Bay. At home that night he went into Jay’s room, 
They picniced on the grass, sailed about over } intending, after a time, to relate his anguish in 
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a : ies way; but steve he had com eto it, Jay } would be better for both that pan matter should 


told him of his intended departure. He was ; end there. 
furious; at once he put cause and effect together ; So, a whole year after, away ina Seoaiign land, 
accused Jay of having won Marian from him, $ Jay received a letter from his step-mother, an- 
and irritated by Jay’s composure, went on from § nouncing Leon’s marriage; Jay forced himself to 
bad to worse, till at last he uttered words which } read on, and the pain changed to wonder and 
it was not in human nature to overlook. contempt. It was not Marian whom he had 
“Stop!” said Jay, “<I do love Marian Falcon; ; married; she had remained faithful to what she 
she does not know it—does not dream it! I was ; believed her duty, and his fickle fancy had done 
going away because I would not wrong you, be- ; its usual work. He had set her free, without 
cause I could not bear this pain. I shall go; { any act on her part, for which she would, after- 
but now I know you were not worth the sacri- ; words, haye to reproach herself; he had fallen in 
fice! Life may give you the opportunity to } love, as he called it, and eloped with a girl whose 
throw away another such friendship; but I don’t ; friends had wisely opposed his approaching her. 
believe it.” Only a short time after, Jay Lorson returned 
And the next day Jay started on his journey. ; home. There is a whole novel in what I have 
Of course, Leon went back to Marian penitent, ; written, tame and bald as it sounds. But I 
and would not be thrown over; and she, full of } think Marian and Jay were repaid for having 
remorse, yielded to his prayers, though she } been faithful to duty and right—they met and 
knew well that it was weak and foolish; that it } were happy. 
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BY N. F. CARTER. 





On the sunny slope 
Of the pathway the Saints have trod, 
To rejoice in hope. 


In a world of sin, 
With an eye on the shining goal, 
And a heart to win; 


With a welling love, 
From the depths of a sunny soul, 
For the rest above; 


With a holy oil, 
For the flame of the heart's pure prayer, 
And a love for toil. 


All my work in time, 
Is to strive for a mansion there, 
And a life sublime; 


To aspire for this, 
And by doing the will of God, 
As a means of bliss, 


In the morning smile 
Of a gladness I would not miss, 
In the dark defile, 


Up the rugged hill, 
To the fountain of Heavenly bliss, 
I am struggling still. 


And I trust one day, 

In the light of some golden morn, 
From the shining way, 
When the world is given, 

To awaken in glory, born 
To the life of Heaven. 
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THE HARP AND FLOWER. 





BY HORACE B. DURANT. 


A HARP within a vacant bower 
Hung when the day was closing; 
While round it twined a gentle flower, 
Amid its chords reposing; 
And, as the evening zephyrs swept among 
Its tuneful strings, a wild, sweét song it sung 
Unto tke calmly fading hour. 


But soon a tempest veiled the Heaven; 
The angry winds were flying; 

And from its peaceful arbor riven, 
That harp on earth was lying. 

Yet, still about its broken image bound, 

The sweet, entwining flower was found, 
While others far away were driven. 





How like to life, said we, when cheering, 
Full many twine around our way, 

Who, with the frowning storm’s appearing, 
Upon its wings are borne away! 


Oh! they alone are friends, alike who share; 


With us all changes, whether dark or fair, 
And look upon the world unfearing. 


Blest Friendship, like the smiling flower, 
Binds up the heart when broken; 
And clings around it in the hour 
When bitter words are spoken ; 
And o’er the spirit’s sad and weary wings 
A ray of Heavenly brightness gently flings, 





To wake anew its stricken power. 
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THE PRAIRIE. 





BY MRS. ANN 


8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 


CCHTINUED FROM PAGE 228, 


CHAPTER V. 

Suz came and bent over her husband as he 
was at work, stealing a white arm around his 
neck, and laying a cheek, all one flush of roses, 
close to his, as women will when a fit of over 


fondness is upon them, or when some object of } 


doubtful result is to be attained. 
«William, are you angry with me yet?” 
“Angry? No; but very busy, Constance,” 


was the rather brief reply, which seemed curt ; 


and strange after her caressing tones. 
The young wife drew back a little, and a sense 
of rebuff sent a momentary pout to her lips. 


“After all,” she resumed, tightening her arm ; 
around his neck again, “after all I haven’t en- } 


joyed it very much. The dancing is splendid; 
but what is the use of that when I cannot dress 


like other people, and look like other people ; 


when I am dressed ?” 

“JT thought your dress pretty enough,” Sterl- 
ing answered, laying down his graver; for there 
was no use in attempting to work with that 
white hand so near his lips. 

“Yes, just for once; but one cannot go on 


turning old silks forever, especially when there } 


is but one toturn. Besides, William, I wish you 
could have seen the difference. Why, the other 
ladies swept along with the soft, low sound of a 
wave coming in when the sea is ealm, their silks 
were so subtle and rich; but mine rattled like 
dead leaves every step I took. It almost made 
me cry to feel the difference, dear.” 


“T dare say that you were, in fact, prettier | 


than any of them.” 


“Of course, I was; you may be sure the men } 


thought so. One read that plain enough in their 
eyes.” 

“Constance!” 

She started a little, for his tone was sharp 
with rebuke, but turned the subject with a mel- 
low laugh, delightfully reassuring. 

“How I do love to tease you, darling. Indeed, 
indeed, I did not look in the face of a single 
man in the class. Why should I, when that 
which is dearest and most beautiful to me in 
all the world was absent? But I could see 
those proud girls glance at each other and smile 


} knowingly, as if I had no business to breathe the 
} same air with them—the stuck-up things.” 
$ «The what, Constance?” 
$ «Dear me, I am always putting my foot 
; There it isagain. How tedious it all is.” 
“You see, my girl, that something more than 
$a new dress is wanted befote those proud girls 
‘you speak of will recognize you as an equal,” 
said Sterling, with a gentle smile. 

“But they shall—they shall! Oh! how I 
would like to ride over them and trample them 
down!” 

A wild light came into her eyes; she clenched 
and unclenched her hand almost savagely. 

Sterling looked at her, half amused, half won- 
; deringly; a hot rose-color burned in her cheeks, 
Sand her red lips curved like a bent bow. She 
really looked as if it would give her pleasure to 
¢ trample some one to the earth in making an up- 
} ward path for her own impetuous feet. 

; ‘But why do you wish it, Constance? 

‘ thoughts are unfit for a poor man’s wife.” 
‘A poor man’s wife! But I will not always 

‘be that.” 

“T hope not, dear; but there will be long 

’ waiting and much work before you ‘can hope 

’ for anything else.” 

“Long waiting and much work,” she re- 

: peated, impatiently. ‘I don’t care'for work; 

but waiting, that I will not undertake for—why 

it would eat up half one’s life.” 

«Still, Constance, the great secret of success 
is in knowing how to wait, and when to act.” 

«But I won’t wait. Why should the youth of 
one poor girl be given up to impatient hopes 
I tell you, William, it is 
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‘while others enjoy? 
’ unfair.” 

; “Have you no present? Is my love—the en- 
‘ tire devotion of one true heart nothing?’’ ques- 
‘ tioned Sterling, speaking low, but with intense 
‘and most painful reproach in his voice. ‘Has 
¢ it come to that between us so early, my wife?” 
; ‘Ofcourse, I didn’t mean that,” she answered, 
3 and tears flashed up through the angry light in 
‘ her eyes. ‘‘You area dear good fellow, and I love 
} you—oh! ever so much; but other people have 
: lots of things besides love. Now — 
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«And, among other things, you want a new $ ‘aint amber, scarlet, with a sais. toelg's train 
dress?” ’ sweeping back ever so far?” 

“Yes, dear; and something else. Don’t look Sterling smiled. The young creature’s plea- 
cross now; but let me cover your eyes while I } sure was so fresh and genuine that he could not 
tell it.” a sharing it a little. 

She laid one of her pretty hands softly over “T think it shall be blue.” 
his eyes, surprised his lips with a kiss, soft as ‘‘Light blue, then?” 
the fall of a rose-leaf, and whispered hurriedly, «Yes; just the tint of the sky when you see a 
“There is to be a grand fancy-ball, something } break in some storm-cloud.” 
wonderfully beautiful; and I want to see it so ‘And scarlet flowers in my hair?” 
much.” “Ro; moss-roses of a delicate pink, or white 

‘*A fancy-ball—a public ball! Who on earth ah 
put that into your head, Constance?” — “No, no. Let me have pink roses, if it is not 

She pressed her hand closer to his eyes, though } to be scarlet—something a little stunning, you 
he attempted to shake it off, and stopped his 3 know; but you must give me lots of money— 
speech with kisses warmer and more eager than | father will never dream how much it costs.” 
the one by which she had prepared him for this “T will do my best, Constance.” 
audacious request. ‘“‘Hark! what is that? Some one by the door.” 

“It isn’t very public, you know; the re | Constance ran to her seat, and fell to work 
are so high that common people cannot buy } with great vigor, calling out in a natural voice 
them.” } for the person who knocked to come in. 

“Then how are we to purchase them?” ques- The door opened gently, and Rhoda Weeks 
tioned the husband. $eame in, with her basket, half emptied of its 

“Only this once; but I do want to see it} matches, on one arm, and a note in her disen- 
awfully. Besides, I did not calculate on going 3 gaged hand. 
with you. People might think that strange, not «<Here, Mr. Sterling, this is so you,” — 
knowing the truth as we do, and—and $ giving him the note. ‘I promised your mother— 

The girl was beginning to blush and stammer though I didn’t know as she was your mother 
painfully, for by this time Sterling had forced ; till now—I promised to give it into your own 
her hand from his eyes, and was gazing, with a } ‘hand, and — it is. She wants an answer 
look of stern perplexity, into hers. ; right away.’ 

«What does all this mean, Constance?” Sterling took the note, which was in a very 

“Nothing, nothing at all, if you are going to } common envelope, but daintily sealed, with : 
be angry about it. Father has got a ticket, and } crest stamped on a drop of pale green wax, an 
would take me, if it were not for you. But you; read it through without looking up; but his 
are cross as fire, and won’t let me enjoy myself, ; eyes grew troubled as they glanced from line to 
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even with my own father.” $line; and at last he folded the note with slow 
“Why, child, you did not even mention your } hesitation, and cast an appealing look on Con- 
father.”  staines, who was regarding him with sidelong 
‘But I do now.” je! ances from beneath her drooping lashes as 
“And he wishes you to go with him to this ; she pretended to work. She caught the look, 
ball?” ‘ and, feeling that something was expected of her, 
“Yes, he does; and I can’t tell him why it is | ; arose and went close to her husband. 
impossible. Oh, dear! this having a husband! «What is it?” she said, in a low voice. “Any 
and master in secret is a trial!” ; bad news?” 
“‘Yes, it. must be a terrible trial, if you can 3 ‘It is from my mother,” he said, gently. 
feel it so.” “Oh! is that all?” 
‘‘ But I don’t—only just a little now and then. She spoke almost insolently; and the gesture 


Well, it is settled nicely about my going; but } with which she flung away from him would have 

the dress—father will give me something toward } been coarse in a less beautiful person. 

it; but he hasn’t the least idea how much astun-; Young Sterling loved his mother dearly, and 

ning silk will cost.” * $this gesture stung him like a taunt upon the 
“Well, Constance, if you, must go, I will work } being he held most sacred. He turned suddenly 

night and day before you shall want proper gar- upon his wife, pale to the lips, and answered 

ments.” her in a voice she was not likely soon to forget. 
“Oh, you darling! you precious old boy! how } “No, it is not all. My mother is in great need 


I love you. What shall the color be—blue, ¢ of money, and I have none to send her, unless—” 
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«Well, unless what?” 
«Unless you will release me from my promise, } 
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saints for this advent. Sit down and tell me, 
at least, that my coming gives you a little plea- 


and give up the dress.” ? sure.” 


«Give up the dress? I, and the ball, too—for } 
that goes with it. William Sterling, I would not 3 
do it to save her life.”’ 3 

The last vestige of blood left Sterling’s face. ; 
She could see that his very hands were quiver- 3 
ing with suppressed pain. 

«But she needs this money. It is a matter 
almost of life and death with her.” 

Constance turned upon him angrily, but her 
eyes fell on Rhoda Weeks, and she curbed her- } 
self. 

“Rhoda,” she said, “‘you can go up stairs. } 
Mr. Sterling will send the answer.” 

Rhoda looked at Sterling, who motioned her 
away, and then advanced close to his wife. 

“You were talking for effect; I did not re- 
member that she was listening,” he said, with 
a forced smile. ‘Of course, you will make this 
sacrifice for my mother?” 

‘And so give up the first bit of real pleasure 
that has ever come in my way? No, thank you, 
sir! Your mother is, doubtless, a nice old party— } 
but what is that tome? I don’t know her, and 
don’t want to know her, especially if she’s always } 
going to be after you for money, coming between ? 
you and your lawful wife.” 2 

“But she does not know that you are nly} 
wife!” said Sterling, in a voice so deep and} 
still that it almost frightened her. 

“But I know it, and you know it. What has} 
she, or any one else in the wide world to do} 
with your money but me?” 

; 
3 
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“Constance, you are trying me too far.” 

“And you are trying me too far.” 

“You force me, then, to refuse my mother’s } 
request.” ; 

“If she wants the money you have just pro- } 
mised tome? Yes. What right has any mother } 
to be hunting down her married son for money?” } 

The young man took his hat and walked out } 
of the house. Constance watched him askance } 
and with sharp anxicty at her heart; but the } 
stern pallor of his face forebade her following } 
him; and after a vain attempt to resume her : 
work, she left it altogether. On entering the } 
parlor, she was surprised to find Church seated } 
in the coziest chair to be found in the room, } 
solacing his solitude with a segar, so nearly } 
consumed that. the waves of his steel-gray beard } 
emitted smoke like smouldering brushwood. He ; 
started up when Constance appeared, and flung ; 
the end of his segar into the grate. 3 

‘Ha! my queen of roses, is it you at last? I} 
have been waiting with the patience of twenty } 


“Pleasure? Indeed, it does, for I have had 
scarcely anything but torment since you left us 
that evening.” 

‘‘Torment! Who torments my angel? But I 
will not ask. If torment makes you so beauti- 
ful, you should ask nothing better during the 
rest of your life.” 

“*You—you think I have improved, then?” 
she said, uplifted by his coarse flattery, as only 
a coarser nature could be. 

“Improved? Why, child, you are perfect. 
My friend, your father, has acted on my hint, I 
see. Society has given you an air—something 
queenly; nothing like plenty of money to bring 
out the richness of female beauty. My love, 
have you any idea how captivating you really 
are? Why, you might marry a prince.” 

“Marry? I? Oh! no, no!” 

Constance faltered and flushed guiltily as she 
spoke. The very name of marriage made her 
heart shrink; for she knew how impossible it 
was, even if the prince ‘should come. Church 


> surveyed her from head to foot with a glance 


that kept the hot blood in her face; for, with a 
natural revolt, she was mad, half angry, by his 
cool assumption. 

“Marry! Why, girl, I am almost tempted—” 

Constance broke into a light, mocking laugh. 

‘Tempted to overwhelm me w:th another dose 
of flattery—but I have become a little used to it 
since you were here, let me tell you.” 

“‘T dare say—I dare say. But where is your 
father?” 

‘‘Gone out. I have not seen him since morn- 
ing.” 

“So much the better—it will give us time for 
a little quiet chat.” 

««But some one else may come in.” 

‘What, the handsome young fellow who was 
so bitter and so-sweet the other night? Does 
he come so frequently, then?” 

‘He has just gone away.” 

«And you are grieving about it, that is what 
made your eyelashes so wet, ha? Never mind, 
he will come back again—such fellows always 
do.” 

“IT almost wish he never would,” said the 
girl, with a saucy lift of her head. 

“Indeed?” 

«‘Yes, indeed!” 

“I'm sure I wish so from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

«‘Why, the young man is nothing to you?” 

‘But you are a great deal to me!” 
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The man spoke in a low voice, and very seri- } 


ously. His face, full of thought and feeling, 


was bent toward her; his eyes met hers with a } 
She had a great deal! 


sort of evil fascination. 
of pure womanliness left in her yet, and felt 
how like a serpent he was, but fluttered nearer } 
to him all the while. 

“TT don’t understand, sir. How can I be 
anything to you? We have never seen each 
other but once.” 

‘You mistake—I have seen you a good many 
times.” 

«‘Where, and how?” Constance asked, breath- 
lessly. 

“‘No matter about that. I have seen you often } 
enough to love you dearly.” ; 

“Me, sir? You—you forget,” Constance spoke ; 
proudly, remembering whose wife she was. 

“Forget what? that you fancied yourself half } 
in love with that young fellow? Nonsense! It} 
isn’t in him to win the heart of a woman like } 
you.” 

«Sir, you go too far. What if I told you that 





I 

“Love him already. Oh! I understand all 
that. But when you once know what love is, 
this fancy will make you laugh, as I do.” 

“Tt will not be a pleasant laugh, then, let me 
tell you that,” she said, saucily. 

“Witty, too! Did I not say how much you 
had improved? Why, girl, in a little while you 
will be distracting.” 

“If you go on at this rate, I shall certainly 
be distracted.” 

‘*Not altogether bad; but never make an effort ; 
to be witty.” 3 

“J shall never make an effort to be anything } 
when you are by.” 

Constance was angry now, and became worse 
than savage, she was both rude and coarse; but } 
I think this bad man liked her the better for it. ‘ 
His intellect appreciated refinement, but his} 
moral nature had sunk far below that years ago. 5 

“Come, come, what are you and I about? } 
Wasting all this precious time like two children. } 
Let me hear a little of what you have been} 
doing. How do the arts prosper?” 2 
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‘‘No, no; I never told him a word about it— 
my father forebade that.” 

‘Your father was wise, and you are a genius— 
that one thing richer and higher than beauty, 
let me tell you. I hope your father has not for. 
gotten to give you a full share of the money] 
left with him.” 

Censtance gave her shoulders a sudden lift, 
and a flood of angry crimson swept over her faee, 

“Did you tell him that a part of it was for 
me?” 

“Did Itell him? Ofcourse, I did. If it had 
not been for you he never would have got 9 


> dollar of it.” 


“Forme? Why?” 
‘‘Because—because. Weil, I will let you know 
some day; but if the old fellow has not dealt 


; generously with you, we must set it. right be- 


tween ourselves.” 
“But why? What claim 
“Oh! it is an affair between me and your 





3} father. You have only to take the money and 


make yourself more beautiful with it.” 
He handed her a roll of bank-notes, fresh and 
green, like those he had given her father on the 


} first evening she had met-him. There was some- 


thing in her acceptance of this money which 
brought a glow of shame into her face, and she 
was half angry with the man for daring to give 
it‘to her. Still her hand clenched the notes 


, tightly, and an eager smile parted her lips, till 


the white teeth beneath them gleamed to the 


} sight. 


“If you owe this to my father, I suppose it 
is right,” she said, deliberately cheating herself. 
Church laughed, and thrust the porte-mon- 
naie, from which he had taken the bills, deep 


} into his pocket. 


‘“‘Between us, you see, perhaps the less said 
to the old gentleman about this the better,” he 
suggested. 

“Not tell him? Why?” 

“Because he might want to have the spending 
of it.” 

‘‘ Ah, indeed!” 

Constance thrust the roll of notes into her 
bosom, and ‘fastened her little double-breasted 


“There, now, I can talk with you without ; jacket of scarlet cloth tightly over it, with an 


getting angry,” she said, opening a closet. } 
“Come and look for yourself.” ; 

Church took some proofs from: her hand } 
eagerly, and began to examine them. He did} 


not speak, but his eyes kindled, and a sldw, 3 
satisfied smile crept over his mouth. 
“And you did this?” he said, at last. 
“Every line of it!” ; 
“And this young man—did he——” 3 


emphatic twist of the fingers around each button. 

Church nodded his head approvingly, and 
muttered, ‘‘You’ll do—you’ll do!” at which Con- 
stance laughed off her natural confusion, and 
acted as if she had received a compliment. 

‘Now; tell me, have you been studying hard, 
improving yourself, since I saw you?” ques- 
tioned Church, seating himself by Constance on 
the shabby little sofa. 
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“Do I seem improved ?” 

“Marvelously! But the dancing, the music— } 
has your father kept his word with me?” 

«Can’t you judge for yourself?” 

«I see that he has done his duty so far; but } 


how are we to bring these accomplishments into } 


9? 


play, pretty Constance? 
«Oh! I am going to the great fancy-ball—a } 
masquerade, I think they call it.” 
“Going to a masquerade-ball? When?” 
«Next week. He has consented.” 
“Hal” 


Her face was scarlet again, and her eyes fell 


under his keen glance. 
‘My father, I mean!” she faltered. 
‘Indeed !” 


The word was uttered like a sneer, and that } 


brought her courage back—for the girl was 
recklessly brave even to audacity. 


“Yes, my father has promised. He is going } 


with me!” 
“Perhaps. he will give me that pleasure if I 


press the matter?” said Church, with a strange } 


smile. ‘He is usually very obliging.” 
“But I 
“Oh! a good girl allows her father to direct; 
and you are charmingly good, Miss Constance.” 
“But he—I mean people—might think it } 
strange.” 
“How are they to know? 
masquerade is generally sufficient.” 





“But he—my father, never will let me go? 


without him; besides, I should be afraid.” 


“Not of me, I hope, your father’s old friend?” } 


Church took her hand as he spoke, and held } 
it with a firm, gentle pressure, which had some- } 
thing of quiet control in it. 

“But we will arrange all that hereafter, for } 
here comes your father.” 
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{ sprang to how eyes at the sight of his depres- 
sion. 
‘Never mind it, dear! Give the money to 
; your mother, I will do without it.” 
«And.stay at home from the ball? 
do that for me, Constance?” 
$ “Oh! that is asking too much; but father 
$ must give me money, or I will wear that old 
3 silk that rattles like dead grass, and be content 
3 so that you look happy again.” 
“Will you, and willingly? Oh, Constance! 
} how unjust I have been! 


What elements of no- 
bility lie under all this childishness. You make 
} me ashamed of my anger.” 

Sterling took her in his arms in a passion of 
; tender remorse, and begged her to forgive him 
over and over again. Now Constance had the 
; elements of a great actress in her composition, 
and accepted the situation as if her generosity 
had been real; though she felt’the notes rustle 
$in her bosom close to his beating heart, and 
> knew how false were all her claims to his grati- 
tude—this idea of her self-sacrifice was not the 
}less real to her. She blushed under it, and 
} offered her mouth to his kisses, half bashfully, 
2 





ae 


Will you 


> 


Q 


3 as if shrinking from too much display of her 
} own goodness, exactly as an actress in the part 
} might have done. 

«And you have done all this for me?” whis- 
pered the young husband, gratefully. 

‘““Who else could I do it for? Your mother, 
I have never seen her—not lady enough for 
that as yet, I suppose. But never mind, the 
time will come.” 

‘Yes, child, the time will come when she will 
} love you dearly, and know your worth as I do.” 

“Oh! I can wait!” 

The girl could not resist that little toss of the 
head when Sterling’s mother was spokga of; 


5 
2 
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Constance started up in sudden affright, } for, without knowing the poor lady, she had 
opened the door into the hall, and looked down } been mortified and angered by the young man’s 
the stair-case, where she saw, not her father, } reluctance to make that mother the confidant of 
but the husband she had offended, mounting } his marriage. It was a personal slight which 
slowly toward the room where they usually } she brooded over more than he had thought 
His head was bent forward, } possible. 

“Tt shall not be for long,” said Sterling, 
giving her a farewell kiss. ‘I am so proud®@f-«. 
you, Constance, and love you so dearly, that we 


} must soon become a united family. Let my poor 


worked together. 
and he looked «lejected. Constance stepped into § 
the parlor, asked the man on the sofa to excuse 
her, and, as she spoke, stepped into the hall, } 
closing the «oor after her. 





“Oh! is it you, Constance?” said Sterling, 
wearily, as the fair young creature stood in his 
way, half frightened, half smiling. ‘So eager, 
too; never fear, you’ shall have the money. I 
have almost broken my mother’s heart in re- 
fusing it to her; but you shall have the dress.” 

Constance threw both arms around his neck, 


and laughed lightly through the tears that ; 


mother get over her present troubles a little, 
and she shall know all.” 

Sterling took up his hat as if preparing to go 
out. 
“What, are you leaving me so soon?” said 
Constance, with well simulated surprise. 

“Yes, I must carry this good news to my 

Her husband is going out West, and 


mother. 
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has no means, except such as I can give her, to 
defray the expenses of his journey. She was in 
great distress about it, for it seems that Holt 
has a fair prospect, if he can only get to some 
land he owns out yonder.” 

«And will she go with him?” 

‘“‘Not yet—it is impossible. All the money I 
can raise will not do more than take him out to 
his land. She must remain behind.” 


“Poor lady, I pity her so much! You must } 


go at once.” 


The voice and manner of this young woman ' 
was so kind, that no one could have blamed : 


Sterling for coming back to smooth her rich 


hair with his hands, and whisper grateful bless- ; 


ings over her before he went to his mother. 
Constance stood in the door and watched her 
husband, with what seemed the most loving in- 


terest, till he went down stairs. When he was ; 
out of sight, she went back to the parlor, and ‘ 
found Church waiting for her patiently, as if he { 


had been an inmate of the family from her birth 
up. But just as she was about to renew her 
conversation with him, her father’s step sounded 
distinctly on the stairs, and she withdrew into 


the working-chamber again, reluctant to meet { 


him with that secret pressing against her bosom. 
But she had established a confidence, and shared 
a secret with that man, which might well have 
made her tremble, had fear been a passion known 
to her audacious nature. 

Mr. Hudson and Church met with great cor- 
diality on the surface; but there was distrust, 
and many an element of discord between the 
two, which both were glad to suppress, for each 
feared and each had need of the other. They 
were both busy a long time at the closet, in 
which Constance kept her secret work on the 
plate, and various other proofs concealed. There 
was a great deal of talk in low voices, and occa- 
sionally a sharpjamgry word leaped out of the 
monotony ®f sound, as if poisoned arrows were 
passing to and fro, At last these words knit 
themselves into. sentences, and broke out in 
threats, always in‘expostulation by Hudson, but 
the threats came hard and keen from Church, 
as if he were conscious of some power over the 
other man, which he did not wish to use in force 
just then; but was compelled to use sparingly, 
as-s good horseman admonishes a restive horse 
with the curb and spur. 

‘‘T tell you, sir, this is no idle fancy. I Jove 
the girl like an idiot, like a fool, if you please, 
but I love her all the same—and where could 
you find a better match? I qm rich, five times 
as rich as you know of; stand high among those 
trusted by men in power; and am not so very 
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: old, if you count by feelings—younger than you 
sare, at any rate. What more can you ask for 
’this splendid creature, or can she ask for her- 
self? Love! Why, Hudson, have you known me 
so long, and doubt that I can make any woman 
love me, especially a bold, talented, ambitious 
creature like that. She has a spice of the evil 
one in her nature, and would pine herself to 
death with a good man, I tell you. Give her 
to me! Give her to me, Hudson! I will place 
> her in a position that you never dreamed of for 
}a child of yours!” 

«But I fear, I almost know, that she loves 
} this young man!” said Hudson, timidly. ‘It is 
a pity, but the attachment was formed long be- 
$ fore this idea of yours was thought ef. At the 
‘time it was a great match for the girl.” 

“A great match? Why, man, she is the mate 
of an emperor. Let me but have control of her 
a year, and she may look down the highest and 
most beautifut woman in America. Give her to 
}me, and I will make her envied among women, 
¢and you rich among men.” 

«And if I do, always supposing it possible, 
§ will that change or break up our scheme?” 
“No; my marriage with the girl will consoli- 
; date it, limit the confidence, which is so dan- 
gerous to us three, and thus make the danger 
scarcely worth thinking of. If what you say 
about this young man is true, she is not to be 
‘trusted. As my wife, I can defy them—women 
{ never rebel against me. Once in our interest, 
; heart and soul, as the woman who loves me, or 
; whom I love, will be, and there need be no 
‘ limits.to our wealth. Even without that, I tell 
$you, few men even in this Empire city can 
match gold with me.” 

“Then why run more risk?” 

‘Because I like the excitement, and the greed 
of gold is strong in me almost as love. Because 
‘the father of my wife must be rich, and stand 
; high among men; my ambition demands it—her 
beauty demands it. After that, poverty must be 
‘an unknown word among us.” 

Hudson looked up with keen wistfulness, 
searching the tempter’s face with his eyes as 
; serpent regards his captive. 
$ «And you seriously mean all this?” 

“Seriously. Do you consent?” 

«And if I say no?” 

“You will not; but even then I should marry 

her.” 

‘‘Why ask consent, then; of a man you are 50 
$ ready to defy?” 
} «Hudson, I want no quarrels. Personally I 
‘like you. As her father, I wish your advance- 
; ment, which goes hand-in-hand with my own. 
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Without me, you can do nothing; against me, } father could escape from this stern fact. He 
comes certain ruin. I know the ropes; and you sat a long time in the room as Church had left 


would take years in learning them. Neither ; him, with both hands locked and falling heavily 
your interests, and your girl’s ambition can be 3 between the knees on which his elbows rested, 
accomplished safely except through me. Is it a 3 ’ his face bowed down, and bitter tears, each drop 
bargain, then?” wrung from struggling memories, filling his 
‘‘Have you spoken to Constance ?” jeyes as rain breaks through a dusky night. 
“No.” There was no hope in the man’s face; no hope 
« And you will not till I have talked with her?” { in his heart. Even this young girl, his own child, 
“Of course not. I am no boy to spoil my could not be rescued from the miserable destiny 
chances by too much haste. Talk to her as {that pursued him. In giving her to Church, he 
much as you please; but remember this—the } was certain that perdition lay at the end of all 


Hudson threw out both his hands, thus cheek- 
ing the words he dreaded upon those cruel lips. } 


knew the man. 
“Not yet,” he said, starting up desperately 


} 
girl is mine, or you-——” ‘the brilliant prospects held out to him, for he 
3 


‘I will do my best,” he said. ‘Trust me, I 
will.” 

«Then the whole affair is settled.” 3 

Chureh took his hat, lighted another segar, ; 
and sauntered down the stairs, humming softly ; 
to himself, as a cat purrs when satisfied with the } 
warm hearth it sleeps on. 


and pacing the floor to and fro. “He may 
; change his mind; I will not speak yet. Oh, if 
I had the power to break away from him! If he 
had left her in my hands, she might have worked 
out all we can wish innocently as a child. I 
‘never would have told her the object we had. 


; } She would have secured all that he can give her 


os anal 








Church sat down in the solitary room, and, ; without knowing how it was obtained. - But 
holding his head between both hands, fell into } now—but now ” 
a train of dreary thought. However bad tliis} Hudson took his hat and went out, hurrying 
man had been, he loved his daughter, and } down the stairs in savage haste, as if some task- 
shrunk from giving her to a person whom he 3 master were behind him. 
knew to be more cruel and depraved than him-{ Meantime Constance had shut herself up in 
self. But even this pure outgush of manly na- ; the little bed-room, which was all the means of 
ture was strangled by the thought that one great ; $ ; priv acy she possessed. When the door was 
sin had placed him in the power of this most } : locked and bolted, she crushed some paper into 
ruthless being. Had Church asked a greater } the keyhole, and, still with a feeling of unsafety, 
sacrifice than that of his daughter, Constance, in $ gat down on the bed, with one hand under her 
marriage, the unhappy father felt that he would : scarlet jacket, afraid to draw out the roll ‘of 
not have dared to resist it. That recklessness } money it clasped, lest some chink or crevise 
whieh ends in crime had made him a fearful } might still make observation possible. But all 
bond-slave. 3 was still, and after a moment of breathless hesi- 

Hudson made a faint struggle in favor of a; tation, she drew the roll forth and opened it, 
hope which had dawned in his heart regarding } with a quick gasp of astonishment. The first 
his daughter and young Sterling, for all the ; pill she saw was one for fifty dollars, and her 
better portion of his nature rose up in revolt } hand clenched ten of the same denomination. 
against plunging his child into the dark path 3 ‘Five hundred dollars! Mercy, how rich he 
which he found so full of thorns, ‘so difficult to $ must be!” 
extricate himself from. But Hudson knew that} With this exclamation she dropped the money 
such thoughts were hopeless now; and felt in all into her lap, and gazed-down upon it, shaken 
its bitterness, that no chains ever forged from } with fear and eager with delight. 
strength and fire, were so strong as those which ; ‘‘All for¢me—all for me! I was not to tell 
crime links about a human heart.. The day had : father, and I won’t. He would take it himself 
been when he considered Sterling as‘a means of { and use it—use it as he did the last.” 
salvation for his child. A gentleman in educa-{» She folded up the money, after counting “it 
tion and habit, a man of geniys, too, was so far { over again and again, each time with a keener 
above the girl, and so likely to draw her to his } sense of possession. Then she replaced it in 
own level, that a really pure ambition had $ her bosom, and folding both arms’over it, seemed 
turned the father’s hopes that way. But it was {to be embracing herself in a spirit of intense 
all over now. The power of this strong, bad : congratulation. 
man was upon him and upon her. Turn as he ‘ «Five hundred dollars! Five hundred dol- 
would, there was no way by which the unhappy } lars! How can I spend it? How shall I dare 
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to spend it? They will both be watching me. 
Father might be cheated into thinking any- 
thing I wished about drygoods, but William 
understands himself too well. I cannot wear a 
thread that he will not notice it, and guess the 
price. Oh! if he would but let mealone. That’s 
him coming in now. It can’t be father, for I 
just heard him going out. Well, I have got to 
face him again, and may as well do it at once. $ 
But with five hundred dollars in my bosom; it} 
seems like witchcraft. I wonder what he would 


” 








say 
«Constance! Constance!” 
“Yes, William! I just come in here to wash 
my hands. How good you were to come eo 
3 

+ 


5 


so soon.” 

«I was in haste to thank you again, Con- 
stance. My mother is so pleased; she wanted } 
money so much to help Holt reach the West} 
with. I am glad he is going, and never spent} 
money more willingly; but she is broken- } 
hearted at parting with him. It is painful to} 
see any woman love a worthles? man so de- 
votedly.” 

‘““Why does she stay behind?” asked Con- 
stance, assuming deep interest in the subject. $ 
«Tf she loves him so much, a new country ought ; 
not to frighten her.” 

«‘But she is an old woman.” 

*¢What, then, if she loves her husband?” 

Sterling’s eyes brightened, a sudden flush } 
came over his face, illuminating it with wender- } 
ful beauty. 
3 


é 





“What, if I went there—would you go with 
me?” he asked, laying a hand caressingly on } 


«And how much would this home cost, Wil- 
liam ?” 

“Very little. The price of a velvet cloak 
would almost build a comfortable log-house.” 

Constance thought of the five hundred dollars 
in her bosom, and wondered if that would be 
enough. For a moment, she was rather taken 
with this idea of a home on the prairie, and 
asked a good many questions about it; more, in 
fact, to keep up a conversation at variance with 
her thoughts that she wished to conceal, than 
from any settled interest in the matter. But 
Sterling seized upon the idea and began to work 
it out in his mind with downright earnestness, 
With him it was the solution of a question that 
had troubled him for months. It would take 
Constance from her father, remove her from all 
those influences that made her advancement so 
unwelcome, and in the pure air and broad 
liberty of a new life, bring out all that was truly 
good and beautiful in her character. Then, in- 
deed, he could present her to his mother and 
claim her before the whole world. Now his 
artist-life was a drudgery, his hopes of advance- 
ment so limited, that cach day made his mar- 
riage seem a rash and almost wicked step. Be- 
sides all this, he began to see that wedlock had 
not increased his influence, which at one time 
had been supreme with Constance. On the con- 
trary, it had aroused hopes and a species of am- 
bition which startled him. Still she was very 
beautiful, and sometimes passionately loving, 
with wonderful capabilities of improvement, if 
the right influences could only be brought to 
bear upon her. Besides all this, she had been 


each of her shoulders, and reading her face} generous and self-sacrificing in a frank, cordial 
with his hopeful eyes. 3 way regarding his mother, which inspired him 

«T—I? Yes, of course, when people know; with fresh confidence. Yes, that life in the 
that I am your wife,” she answered, coloring ; prairie would be a paradise, in which the fine, 
angrily at the trap she seemed to have laid for} fresh capacities of that young creature should 


herself; “that is, if father would let me.” 
The young man’s countenance fell. 
“T see you would not like it,” he said. 
“How can one say that? I don’t know what 
the West is.” : 
“Well, well, child, we are not likely to try it 


expand into the perfections of womanhood. Phe 
idea brightened upon him like an inspiration. 
But the five hundred dollars that lay close to 
the heart of his wife built up a wall between his 
and her sympathies. While he thought of a 
pure, bright home in the West, Constance was 


for many a day, I fear; but sometimes I have} planning within herself on the best means of 
my dreams of a pretty home on some prairie, ; spending her money undiscovered. She grew 
with a yoke of oxen, a couple of cows, and the § impatient at last, said she was tired, had a 
brightest woman in all the world cooking veni-} headache, and besides, wanted some things for 
son for my supper.” the house. There was no use in trying to work 

“That means me,” said Constance, with, a} with that pain in her temples. She must have 
forced laugh. ‘Well, go on.” fresh air. 


“And my mother sitting at the window.” 

“Oh! your mother—always your mother.” 

“Of course. She is one of the great objects 
in my home-pictures, God bless her!” 


Sterling offered to go out with her, but she 
put him off, having so many places to call at, 
which would tire him to death. So Constance 
went out alone, and, for the first time in her 
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life, tasted the pleasure of shopping with plenty ; come, which might have warmed the heart of 
of money.in her pocket. .One advantage she} any man. 
had undoubtedly received from Sterling’s com-} ‘Are you glad to see me, Clara?” he said, in 
panionship, which stood her in good stead now. } a voice so sweet and gentle, that you would not 
Her quick intellect had seized upon his artistic ; have recognized him as the same man who had 
taste, and, if a little brilliant in her choice of? just parted with Church. 
colors, she was saved from all possibility of a “When did you come here that I was not 
glad?” answered the girl, with a slow, swect 
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wens 


vulgar selection. 
Constance went out alone; but on her way} smile, full of tenderness. ‘Dear, dear father, 


home she met Church. The whole thing seemed } what happiness can I know like that of having 
accidental—but few chance events ever fell into} you with me?” 
that man’s life. He had foreseen that she would Hudson stooped down and kissed her with a 
be in haste to spend her money, and so lay in} tenderness Constance had never experienced; 
wait for her, trusting to his own personal in-} then she made haste to welcome him. Her Bos- 
fluence much more certainly than to her father’s } ton rocking-chair, with a cushion in it made 
reluctant promises. from pieces of gay silk, was drawn toward 

Did this man love the woman he was snareing ; him; a single rose, that stood in an old-fashioned 
with generous gifts and subtle flattery? I can-} wine-glass on the table, was drawn into sight; 
not answer. At the bottom even of a depraved ; two or three locks were rearranged, and then 
heart there may be some pure outgush of oud Clara sat down with a deep-drawn sigh, so full 
ing, which to us would seem impossible, just as{ of delight, that Hudson recognized it with an- 
water from a crystaline spring may run through } other sigh, so deep and painful, that hers ended 
a tangle of poisonous plants, and just keep the} in a faint sob. 
bright sweetness with which it left the living “What is it that troubles you, father?” she 
rock; but it must be a keen searcher of human } said, moving a low stool close to his feet, and 
motives who can decide that the feelings of a} sitting down upon it as a little child might have 
man are untainted when his actions are evil} done. ‘If it is anything I have done!” 
continually. For my part, I doubt if Church “‘My poor child! Anything you have done? 
would ever have thought of this young creature } You who give me nothing but happiness, how- 
if she had not been necessary to his grasping} ever badly I may deserve it. No, no! It is 
avarice; and if it had not “been his invariable } because I-haye made my own sorrows that they 
policy to hold all his instruments under some} are so hard to endure.” 
sort of personal control. On the other hand, “If I could only bear them for you. Indeed, 
her beauty, and a certain free grace of manner, } indeed, I would, father!” 
which sometimes shocked Sterling, had a strong “I know it—I know it, poor child; but as we 
fascination for the man of hard, coarse fibre, to } sow so shall we reap; and-I have made a thorny 
whom genuine refinement must have"been a re-} harvest for myself. There, there, turn your 
preach. At any rate, Church met Constance in} eyes away, nothing very terrible has happened. 
her walk home, and it was dark before she hur- Now tell me, Clara, how you get’along?” 
ried up the stairs, afraid to meet her father “Oh, nicely! Since you paid up the rent, and 
while so many exciting thoughts were unfitting ; got in my stock of coal, there has been no room 
her for his scrutiny. for trouble.” : 

Constance need not have been anxious—Hud- «But are you not lonesome, Clara?” 
son was from home. Seized with a sudden panic }* ‘‘Not much—one hasn’t time for that. There 
of remorse, he had wandered in the strects} is lots of company in hard work.” 
awhile, and when tired out with walking, stop- “I think you are cheating now,” said Hudson, 
ped in a remote court, not altogether unlike his} observing that a mist of tears stole over her eyes 
own neighborhood, and entered a little two-} in spite of the smile she wore. ‘This must be 
story house, with which he seemed to be fami- a lonely life.” 
liar, for he mounted the frail stairs at once, and “Not if you could be at home more, father!” 
knocked at the door of an upper room asif quite} ‘It may chance—it may happen I can be at 
at home there. home with you altogether.” | 

A cry of surprise or delight reached him The girl sprung up with a burst of joy and 
through the ill-fitting door. Directly it was; flung her arms about his neck. 
opened, and a young girl stoed on the threshold “Oh, father!” 
holding some needle-work in one hand, while ‘“‘Will it make you happy, Clara?” 
she held out the other with a gesture of wel- ‘‘Happy? Oh! so happy!” 
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«Well, child, Goa may so arrange it for ; But I do not think you ever knew howte much 





us.” she loved you, father.” 
‘<I will pray for it every night of my life, and Hudson covered his face with his hands, His 
so must you, father.” shoulders began to heave; and then he fell into 


“‘I—I pray? But, of course—why not? Though 3 a shaking fit, which frightened the girl till she 
the prayers of children, you know, are most ; entreated him to be still, and made a trembling 
powerful.” effort to soothe him with her kisses. 

‘‘How good you are, father!” “Don’t, don’t! It would make her feel go 

‘Am I? Well, never mind, you must always $ badly if she knew it. For her sake, try and 
be good, Clara, It is my,great comfort that no $ bear up. I was so wrong to say a word about it.” 
“No,” answered the man, conquering himself 
nd speaking with infinite tenderness. “I am 


” 


evil has reached you.” § 
“How could it, father? She took such sweet $ a 
care of me always; and now that I am left } glad to know if only—only 
3 
Q 
Q 





alone—that is, almost alone—she seems to be “T understand, dear father; I understand, 
more with me than ever.” sand never will again. There, you are almost 
Hudson shook his head, and bending his eyes } smiling. Shall I get you a nice cup of tea, and 
sadly upon her, murmured something about; anything you like best? Does that mean yes? 
wishing that he could think so; and Clara saw ? Oh! how pleasant:it is!” 
that his eyes filled with a gloomy moisture. i She started up and would have filled the little 
“You might think so, if you could understand § tin tea-kettle, but Hudson stopped her, declar- 
how safe and protected I feel,” she said, press- } ing that he could not drink a mouthful of any- 
ing his hand to her cheek and lips. ‘‘Sometimes thing, and must go in a few minutes, because he 
I almost hear her voice again as she prayed 3 3 had so many things to attend to. So Clara set- 
for you—as she begged to see you.” 3 tled down by his feet again, and glorified the 
Hudson started and shrunk together in his $ man in her heart, as only one woman had ever 
chair, as if some one had struck him a sudden 3 worshiped him before. In some sort, Hudson 
blow. 3 deserved much that she felt for him; for in that 
“You did not tell me of this, Clara?” ; room, with these eyes upon him, he was almost 
“‘Didn’t 1? Well, I suppose it was because {a good man. In the other place—no matter, 
you had more trouble than you could bear, when } we all know what he was there.” 
you came home and found the room so empty. 3 (0 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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And strangers linger and listen, 
But, ah! they can never know, 
*Neath the flowing tide of the music, 
Fhe depth of its fervor and woe. 
I sing, and they listen and linger, 
But they never can understand 
The soul of the Southern singer, 
In this colder Northern land. 


Unver the Southern sunshine, 
Over thé azure main, 
Lieth the land I cherish— 
My heautiful native Spain! 
Where the winds o'er the shining waters 
Blow, laden with rich perfume, 
And the almond’s fragrant clusters 
Are dropping their crimson bloom. 
Where the purple grapes are gleaming 
Through the emerald-gleam of the vines; 
Where the rose’s blush is deeper, 

And the moon more brightly shines; 
Where bright-winged birds are glancing 
Through groves of the orange-tree; 
There was never a land so lovely, 

As the country beyond the sea. 


My heart for my home is pining, 
As I wander day by day; 

From the careless glance of the stranger 
Tt wearily turns away; 

Yet, ere my work is ended, 
Ere the last sad song is o’er, 

And the hand of the Southern singer 
Shall strike on his lute no more, 

Some bark, white*winged, shall waft me 
Over the azure main, 

To the country of song and sunshine— 
My beautiful native Spain! 

Where the Southern stars shail glisten, 
And the Southern winds shall sigh, 

O’er the grave of the wandering singer, 


Long have I wandered, singing 

The songs that my childhood heard, ‘ 
*Neath the cool, dark leaves of the olive, 

By the winds of the Summer stirred; 
Mingled with flow of the waters, 

Murmured by echoes again; 
Songs of our Southern story— 


Penns 


Songs of passion and pain, Gone home te his land to die. 
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“No, mother, let me go; tis too bad for Liz- 
zie, it is, indeed!” 

Mrs. Graham looked up from the velvet robe 
she was trimming, with an anxious expression 
on her wan and faded face. 

«“’Tis bad, I know,” she replied, shuddering 
slightly as she heard the sleet tinkling against 
the window; ‘‘but I thought Miss Derwent might 
pay Lizzie—and you know, Tom, we must have 
the money to-night; and besides, child, how 
could you ever get along on the ice?” 

The boy looked down at his deformed feet, 
and the tears rushed to his eyes. 

“Oh, mother!” he sobbed; but Lizzie’s kisses 
silenced him. 

“There, you dear, brave little brother,” she 
said, kissing him again and again, ‘‘don’t fret 
about me, I can run up there ever so soon; but 
it pleases me to see you so careful of me. 
take the will for the deed this time, Tom, dar- 
ling.” 

She put on her shawl, and her scarlet hood— 
a simple, woolen thing, that she had knit at odd 
moments; yet how its vivid hues brought out her 
A sweet face it was, full 
Little Tom 


creamy, clear-cut face. 
of truth, and trust, and tenderness. 
watched her with fond pride. 

“Oh, sis!” he said, ‘‘you are so beautiful—ten 
times handsomer than any of the fine ladies I 
see on the street. You remind me of the princess 
my book tells about.” 

Lizzie laughed gayly. 

“Poor, little Tom!” she said, patting his 
cheek. ‘Well, I’m glad some one admires me. 
But let me have the dress, mother—how hand- 
some it is. Won’t Miss Derwent glitter to- 
night?” 4 

Mrs. Graham finished and folded the robe— 


1 will : 


“Such 


» the window, and looked. down to see her cross 
; the street. 
$ ‘Poor sis!” he sighed, “she has to work so 
; hard, and she’s sc good and beautiful. Is it 
; true, mother, what I read in my books about 
: fine gentlemen coming to help poor people like 
Sus? Will some grand prince come and marry 
’ Lizzie by-and-by ?” 
“Tm afraid not, Tom,” she replied. 
’ things rarely ever happen in real life.” 
$ But while she spoke, a faint smile glimmered 
over her faded face; the last hopes of her wan- 
: ing life were centered in Lizzie’s future. 
“Yes, they do, mother,” Tom maintained, 
‘ stoutly ; “my book doesn’t tell stoyies. Lizzie 
; will find her prince by-and-by.” 
$ In the meantime Lizzie made her way, over 
’ the icy pavements, in the direction of the Der- 
went mansion. The wind and sleet beat her 
‘ back, and almost took away her breath; but she 
‘hurried on bravely, her cheeks all aglow, and 
ther fingers tingling with cold. When she 
‘reached the granite steps, she found the lofty 
raansion in a blaze of splendor. Mrs. Derwent 
3 gave a grand party that night, and her dear five 
’ hundred friends were invited. 
; “Give me the bundle, and let me run up; my 
‘young lady’s in a fine passion because you’ve 
‘kept her waiting so long. She ought to have 
’been dressed an hour ago. Why didn’t you 
$come sooner?” said the maid, as she let her in. 
“T came the moment the dress was finished, 
$ say so to Miss Derwent; and ask her to send me 
; the pay for making.” 
$ The girl laughed. 
“T dare not, indeed,” she said. ‘I should 
3 lose my place if I carried such a message to 
’ Miss Derwent. She’s very much excited now; 


wine-colored velvet it was, radiant with bugles you'll have to call another time.” 


and laces. 


“That won’t do. I must have the money to- 


‘‘Don’t tumble it, Lizzie,” she said, “or Miss ; night.” 


Derwent will be sure to find fault—she’s so par- 
ticular; and ask her to send me the money—we 
must have some coal, and a little tea, Lizzie; 
and you might get a sausage for Tom.” 

“Yes, mother; and I'll be back as soen as I 


can. Good-by:” 


“Then you must come up and ask for It.” 
“<T will!” 
And, as good as her word, she followed, 


$ passed the grand reception-rooms, up the broad 
g stairway, to the very door ef the young heiress’ 


$dressing-room. A young man, buttoned to the 


She took the bundle in her arms, and tripped ’ throat in a heavy overcoat, who had been an 


lightly down the creaking stairs. 


Tom went to ‘ unobserved listener to this little conversation 
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between Lizzie and the maid, followed also, his 

keen gray eyes flashing with amused interest. 
Miss Derwent sat in the center of her cham- 

ber, wrapped in an elegant cashmere gown, her 


splendid jewel. Its lustre caught her attention, 
and, looking down upon it, a swift thought shot 
through her mind. Was it just that Isabel Der- 
went should have so much, and she so little? 





magnificent hair, and the coronet of jewels on } What untold joy and comfort the value of that 


her brow, giving her the mien and air of an 
empress. But her handsome face was distorted 


by impatient anger. 


‘‘Hasn’t the dress come yet, Lucille?” she 


little Tom! But then came the old command, 
which had been taught her at Sabbath-school, 


} 
| 
one bauble would bring to her poor mother and 
| <tThow shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” 


cried, as the girl entered. ‘You'll have to send } and she put the foolish thought from her mind, 


for it, and apologize to the company, for I will 


not be disappointed.” 
“You shall not, my lady—here it is!” 


She snatched the package eagerly, and began 


to tear off the wrapping. 


“To think that I must be kept waiting in this } 


manner,” she continued. ‘I won’t put up with } 
it—they shan’t have another stitch of my work.” 
‘‘My mother finished the dress as soon as she 
could,” Lizzie said, advancing to the door of the 
dressing-room. ‘You know you only sent it on 
Wednesday; my mother had to work day and 
snight to gét it done as soon as she did—and 
she’s sick, too.” 


‘“‘T can’t help that, I’m not to be kept waiting. } 
Here, Lucille, assist me now—doesn’t the dress } 


look superbly? I told mamma how it would } 
make up. What shall I wear? Let me sec— } 
that Valeneiennes collar, and the diamond— 
where is it?” 

The maid raised the lid of a mother-of-pearl 
casket that stood upon the dressing-case, dis- } 
closing a brooch of rare device, set with a single } 
diamond of such magnificent size and splendor, 
that the whole room seemed ablaze with daz- 
zling reflections. Miss Derwent’s fine eyes 
flashed with triumph and gratification. 

‘“‘That’s it, Lucille,” she said, ‘nothing could 
be more elegant than that splendid solitaire. 
Come, now, dress me quickly.” 

The girl stepped forward to close the door, but 
Lizzie put her aside. 

“Miss Derwent,” she said, ‘one moment, if 
you please; let me have the money you owe my 
mother. I would not ask for it if we were not 
in such urgent need.” 

Miss Derwent made an impatient gesture. 
‘Lucille, will you close the door and dress me, 
or am I to be kept waiting all night? I will 
send the money to-morrow—don’t trouble me 
now.” 

“But we have neither food or fuel in the 
house, and my mother is ill—don’t refuse me, 
Miss Derwent.” 

Lizzie pressed in as she made this appeal, ‘ 
and stood beside the dressing-case, her hand } 


Miss Derwent turned upon her red with anger. 

‘‘Didn’t I tell you not to trouble me to-night? 
“I’m too late now. Put her out, Lucille, and 
dress me at once, or I will discharge you this 
instant.” 

Lucille caught up the velvet robe, and Lizzie 

; turned away in despair. Descending the stairs, 
3 } the wearer of the heavy overcoat confronted her. 
; ‘‘Excuse me—but may I ask if Miss Derwent 
; paid you?” he said, abruptly. 
7 Lizzie’s eyes were dim with tears of disap- 
pointment; but she flashed an amused glance at 
this queer fellow’s bearded face, and then an- 
swered candidly, 

“‘No, sir, she did not.” 

He stood silent a moment, still barring her 
3 Way; then he drew out his pocket-book, which 
’ was like his coat, very heavy. 

‘Little girl,’ he said, hesitatingly, ‘will you 
let me pay Miss Derwent’s bill?” 

But Lizzie shot by him like an arrow, her 
heart was too proud to accept his offer. He 
looked after her, as she disappeared down the 
long hall, with a half sigh. 

‘¢Poor little thing!” he murmured; ‘‘and what 
a face she has—it reminds me of Raphael’s Ma- 
donna. And Belle Derwent, with her thousands, 
couldn’t find a few pennies to pay her! Tl not 
forget that.” 

Lizzie ran on until she reached the strect, 
and felt the sharp sting of the ice against her 
face. Then she thought of her mother and 
little Tom. How could she go back to them 
with nothing? She stopped, looking back at 
the blazing windows, and half regretting that 
she did not accept of the gentleman’s kindness. 
What would become of them all that dreary 
night, without food or fuel, and poor Tom so 
hungry for his sausage? She stood quite still 
for a moment or two in deep thought; then she 
crossed over to a lamp, and drawing a slender 
gold chain from her bosom, examined it closely. 
Years before, when she was a wee girl, with 
t violet eyes, and flossy curls, her father gave it 
{to her as a birth-day gift, and the tiny locket, 
suspended from it, contained his miniature. He 
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this precious memento—the very thought of it 
made her sob outright. But she could not let 
her sick mother sit in that chill room all night 
without the cup of tea she had craved all day. 
And poor, little Tom, his wan, hungry little 
face seemed to rise before her eyes! It was the 
only treasure she possessed on earth—but it 
must go, She removed it from her neck, and 
started off at a rapid pace, elutching it in her 
hand. She would sell it, but her mother and 
Tom should never know; and by-and-by, maybe, 
she might raise money to redeem it. 

She paused, flushed and breathless, at the 
door of a fashionable jewelry store. The win- 
dows were radiant with precious gems, and 
everything looked so bright and wonderful, that 
the poor little girl was half afraid to go in. 
She leaned against the window-sill striving to 
recover her courage, when a heavy hand was 
laid upon her arm. 

“Not so fast, my pretty bird!” said a gruff 
voice; ‘‘you must come with me.” 

Lizzie turned in indignant surprise, and made 
an effort to shake off his grasp, but he held her 
fast. ’ 

“I arrest you, Lizzie Graham,” he said, ‘in 
the name of the law.” 

“Arrest me—and for what, pray?” 

‘“‘For stealing Miss Derwent’s diamond!” 

The trial at the magistrate’s office was brief— 
the evidence conclusive. Of course, the girl 
was guilty. Did not Miss Derwent herself ob- 
serve her standing by the dressing-case, with 
her hand on the casket that contained the jewel 
—and five minutes later the diamond was gone. 
And, to clinch the evidence, the officers sent 
in pursuit of her, found her lurking round a 
jewelry store, waiting to sell the diamond, of 
course. There was no mistake about the mat- 
ter! So Lizzie Graham was committed to the 
county prison to await further trial. A con- 
siderable crowd followed her, though the storm 








“Little girl, what can I do for you? You are 
not guilty of this charge.” 

Her tearful eyes brightened. 

“Don’t trouble about that, sir,” she said, 
quietly. ‘God will clear me!” 

Through all the weary days that intervened 
before the trial, Dick Renshawe worked and 
waited. Never was a man’s soul so full of his 
work. Day and night the girl’s white face, and 
dove eyes were before him. He engaged the 
most eminent counsel for the case—but every 
one told him it was useless. Of course, the girl 
would be found guilty—was guilty. What she 
had done with the jewel was the only question. 

On the day before the trial he went to see 


‘Miss Derwent herself. She came down readily 


enough, but with a look of resentment in her 
fine eyes, for Mr. Renshawe was an old admirer 
of hers, and he had been rather negleetful of 
late. But, unconscious or careless of all this, 
the young man plunged into his business at 
once. 

‘*Miss Derwent, Lizzie Graham will be con- 
victed to-morrow?” he said. 

Miss Derwent raised her brows in well-bred 
surprise. 

“So I supposed, Mr. Renshawe!” 

“You believe her guilty?” 

“T do!” 

He rose to depart. 

«And you intend to send her to the State’s 
prison?” 

“The law will send her there.” 

‘‘Good-morning, Miss Derwent!” 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Renshawe!” 

And they had been almost lovers! Dick went 
to consult with his counsel, and Miss Derwent, 
cut to the very quick, dispatched a message to 
Count Gervais to attend her to the opera that 
night. At a late hour Dick Renshawe dropped 
in, hoping that the music might soothe his ex- 
cited nerves. His interest in the impending 


was severe; and as the grated door was about } trial was amounting toa madness. He chanced 


to shut her in, looking from one face to another 
with a vain hope of help, she recognized the 
young man who had proffered her a kindness a 
few moments before. She made a gesture, and 
he was at her side in an instant. 

“Stop,” he commanded, “let her speak to me.” 

And the warden obeyed, for Dick Renshawe 
was the first man in the city. 

“Poor mother, and little Tom,” she said, her 
lips quivering. “If you would only send them 
word—they will be so uneasy.” 

“T will. Where do they live?” 

She named the street. Then he stooped, afid 
laid his hand on her head. 

Vou. LIII.—20 





into the box just opposite Miss Derwent’s. She 
was looking her best, as she always did, when 
she wore the wine-colored velvet; and when she 
arose to depart, the young man, more from habit 
than anything else, raised his glass to inspect 
her. A gleam of light almost blinded him—a 
glowing star, as it were, in the folds of her 
sweeping train. He. started to his feet with a 
suppressed cry. The next instant he was at 
her side, disengaging the diamond from its 
hiding-place. ' 
‘Look here, Miss Derwent,” he cried, holdin 
it before her astonished eyes; ‘‘see your dia- 


$ mond; and you have carried it in your robe all 
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this time, while that poor child has been lying 
in prison. Oh! shame, shame!” 

‘Mr. Renshawe, I am sorry,” she began; but 
he was gone before she had finished her sen- 
tence. 

Lizzie Graham, sitting all alone in her gloomy 
cell, reading her Bible by the dim light of the 


prison-lamp, heard the heavy door swing open, } 


and swift steps ring down the corridor. She 
looked up in wondering alarm. Dick Renshawe 
stood before her, his bearded face as happy and 
tremulous as a woman’s, 

‘Little girl,” he said, ‘I offered to do you a 
kindness once, and you refused to accept it. I 
come to give you your freedom now—you are 
clear. Miss Derwent has found her diamond, 
stuck in the velvet robe she wore that night.” 

Lizzie smiled, and then her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘“‘T knew that God would clear me,” she whis- 
pered, softly. 

Three months later, when the skies were blue, 





ham’s health was failing, and Tom needed 
country air, he said. So they were all down 
there. Lizzie had been out all the afternoon, 
gathering strawberries, and came home at sun- 
set, her lips and fingers dyed rosy-red, and her 
eyes bright with joy. Dick met her on the lawn, 
with his fishing-tackle across his shoulders. He 
threw it down, and took the basket from her arm, 
They walked on silently for a moment or two, 
then he came to a sudden halt. 

“Lizzie,” he began, abruptly, his voice broken 
and tremulous, ‘I might as well speak now ag 
any time. I’ve been all over the world, and 
known scores of fine women, but I never knew 
what love was until 1 saw your face. Will you 
be my wife, Lizzie?” 

Lizzie looked up at the summer heavens, 
where the stars were coming out, and breathed 
her answer like a prayer. 

“‘T will, Mr. Renshawe!” 

That night she told her mother, and the 
widow’s wan face seemed to regain a measure 


and the fields green, and all the hedges white ; of its lost youth; and little Tom, listening, and 


and sweet with hawthorn bloom, Lizzie and her 
mother, and little Tom, were all.down at a little 


sea-side cottage—not a fashionable resort, but } 
a quiet, happy little place that Mr. Renshawe } 
had selected for its rural beauty. Mrs. Gra-< 





PA 


comprehending, clapped his hands with de- 


; light. 


‘««Didn’t L tell you so, mother,” he said, ‘didn’t 
I tell you that Lizzie’s Prince would turn up 
by-and-by ?” 





MAUD. 





BY ZELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 





WHERE are you going, sweet Maud, to-night? 
The night-dew shines in your raven hair; 

The bright stars shine with a warning light, 
And softly whisper, “Beware! Beware!” 


You startle the bird in his green retreat; 
It faintly warbles a broken song; 
Sweet flowers are crushed by your dainty feet, 
As you haste through the scented woods along. 
What is it, sweet Maud? Your lips are pale, 
Your hand is pressed to your throbbing heart; 
The moon shines clear on the dewy vale; 
You cannot see, for the tear-drops start. 
Now the moon is hid by a folded cloud; 
You cling to the fragrant vines in fear; 
You tremblingly speak a name aloud; 
Now I know, sweet Maud, why you are here. 
Oh, Maud! what would the old man say, 
Who is sleeping now in quiet rest, 
If he knew that his bird had flown away— 
Away from the bappy, cherished nest? 
How tenderly did he speak the worst, 
With many a pleading, warning word; s 
He knew ‘twas a serpent-heart at first, 
That charmed his little singing-bird. 


Go back, sweet Maud! it is not too late; 
The stars speak warningly—beware! 

Or the love that you seek will turn to hate— 
Thy life be as dark as thy raven hair! 








The moon shines out from the folded cloud, 
And lights up the shadow-haunted shore; 
Again she speaks the name aloud, 
As she hears the dip of a distant oar. 


"Tis a wily heart with an angel face, 

That lightly springs to the fair, green land; 
That clasps that form in a fond embrace, 

And presses a kiss on the small, fair hand. 
With tearful eyes the maiden looks 

Yearningly on the dear old home; 

A father’s love, the singing brooks— 
Forgotten all,,when Love says, “Come!” 
Oh, Mand! sweet Maud! the stars will shine 

No longer warningly—beware! 
On thy life’s page is one dark line— 
As dark as thy glossy, raven hair. 
Oh, Maud! what will the old man say, 
When he wakes from his tranquil rest, 
And finds that his bird has flown away— 
Away from its happy, sheltered nest? 
The sweet moon hides herself again ; 
The small boat leaves in the darkness now; 
Like wild, sad tears fall drops of rain 
On the erring maiden’s fair, white brow. 
With dust on its drooping, folded wings, 
e Her angel sits on the haunted shore; 


And tenderly she wig | sings, 
“Sweet Maud, can I ever watch thee more?” 
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TRAVELING-BAG. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





MATERIALS.—One yard, or one yard and a 
quarter of brown or gray Java canvas; three 
bunches of steel beads, medium size; buff, green, 
red, blue, purple, and black coarse embroidery 
silk, or saddler’s silk; a chamois skin, or soft oil- 
cloth, for lining; two button-moulds; two small 
steel rings. (Cloth may be used instead of the 
canvas, when the latter cannot be procured. ) 

Cut out of the Java canvas (which can be pro- 
cured in all the large cities) the outside of the 
bag, which is all in one piece, slightly narrowed 
toward the upper part, as may be seen in the 





design, the flap that folds over being a con- 


tinuation of the main piece. From fifteen to 








eighteen inches broad, by thirty-six to forty-one 
inches long, including the flap, is a convenient 
size. In our design, we give the details of the 
embroidery. No.2 is for the border, full size, 
the waved center to be done in buff, crossed 
with black; the side branches in all the other 
colors, observing to contrast them prettily, the 
dots represent the beads. No. 8, the design for 





the center, using all the colors, as in the border, 
three beads separating the upper and lower part 
of each group of stitches. The large dots are to 
be embroidered with the buff silk exclusively. 
Line the bag with the leather, “a oe of 
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vw wen 
course, being made of the canvas, or cloth, ; bound the sameassides. Fasten to the bag with 
plain. Bind the whole all around with alpaca; the small steel rings. Cover the moulds with 
braid, or, what is better, some neatly cut strips} cloth; embroider a dot in the center, and two 
of kid or morocco, which can easily be stitched } small loops of black elastic completes this ex- 
on with the sewing-machine. Make the handle } ceedingly pretty and useful sac de voyage as seen 
of canvas, (both sides,) interlined with leather, ; made up in design No. 1. 





SASH END IN COLORS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give a pattern, § scarlet, and the sprays and stars are worked 
printed in colors, of a Sash End for trimming } with scarlet cotton. This is the pattern of one: of 
the skirt of a child’s pique frock. The braid is ? course, there should be two, each like the other. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE FICHU. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








Tais Fichu is at present most fashionable} We give above an engraving of a Fichu of plain 
over both high and low dresses. It is made in} Brussels net, trimmed with two rows of Cluny 
lack and white net, either plain or figured. { lace as far as the waist, where one row tapers 
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off, and one only is continued round the ends. } require two yards of net, twenty-four inches 
Oval medallions of Cluny ornament the ends of ; wide, for the foundation, one yard of insertion, 
the Fichu, and five. little tabs of insertion, edged ; twelve yards of lace, and three yards of edging. 
with lace, are placed round the back of the neck. ; We annex a diagram, from which a paper pat- 
The Fichu should be cut in one piece. It will ‘ tern, full size, may be cut. 























PEN-WIPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Matert1aLts.—Some pieces of black, red, gray, 
; and white cloth; three dozen small black bugles; 
half a bunch of small gold beads; quarter of a 








yard of gold braid;-scraps of black velvet; 
small composition doll’s-head. 

Begin with the black cloth, and cut an oblong 
piece of a convenient size for the under-side of 
the Pen-Wiper; pink out the edges; then one of 
gray, one of red, each decreasing a trifle in 
size, pinking out the edges in the same way. 
Use the white cloth for the upper-side, and em- 
broider it with the bugles and beads, as seen in 
the design, leaving the center space for the head. 
Take the doll’s-head, and carefully cut away all 
except the face; cut a small piece of stiff paper 
of a pointed shape, on it gum the black velvet, 
gum this on to the face; now sew the whole 
upon the white cloth piece, and ornament with 
the gold braid and beads. Fill in the opening, 
at the top of the head, with several circles of the 
different cloths, pinked out as before. If the 
doll’s-head cannot conveniently be procured, a 
painted face from a fashion-plate, pasted over a 
slightly raised piece of cardboard, will make an 
excellent substitute, ornamenting it in the same 
way as the above. 





NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. 











FOOT-CUSHION IN PLUSH STITCH. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materrats.—Wood frame; half a yard of fleecy or double Berlin; some cardboard; cable 


penelope canvas; six shades of cerise wool, ? cord and fringe, about four inches broad. 
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The frame consists of four pieces of wood, 
fourteen inches in length and four and a quar- 
ter inches high. No. 2 shows a portion of* the 
work in the original size. The letters a, 8, ¢, d, 
show the gradual arrangement of a separate 
stripe; of these, four of the same shade are re- 
quired for a square. Our model contains six 
striped squares, in the square for which six 
shades of the cerise are selected, taking alter- 
nately the four lightest and the four darkest. 
The canvas should not be coarser than that 
shown in No, 2, The closer the stitches are 
worked into each other the better the effect. 
Each separate stripe is six stitches broad, in 
the middle of which (see 2 a) lay on the thread 
of the first color, and work twelve cross-stitches 
in a line over every two stitches. Cover the 
under cross-stitch line with a piece of cardboard 
measuring four stitches in breadth, which will 
be found very useful afterward in cutting the 
separate stripes, see (2 5.) Over this work four 
stitches high, according to the design, leaving 
two threads between, above, and underneath. 
Repeat a second layer six stitches high, in the 
same color, (see 2 ¢.) 2d shows a finished 
stripe, which must be afterward cut evenly 
along the middle. The three remaining stripes 
of the square are worked in the following colors, 





according to the directions, each square being 
all of the same shade. For the arrangement of 
the squares see No. 2. 





When all the squares are finished, they must 
be carefully cut according to the design, and 
the cardboard removed. Then steam the right 
side of the work over very hot water, which will 
blend the stripes. Cover the outside of the 
wooden frame crosswise with a broad webbing. 
Stitch a piece of linen over the opening, and 
place the slightly arched cushion over that. 
Trim the cushion all around with fringe. The 
corners may be ornamented with tassels or not, 
according to taste. No 1 represents the finished 
cushion and straps to render it portable. No. 
3 represents the frame of thie foot-cushion. A 
bottle of warm water could be placed under- 
neath to keep the feet warm. 





TWO PATTERNS FOR SLIPPERS, ETC. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Worx upon tolerably fine canvas in three 
colors forming a contrast. Work the little stars, 
consisting of eight stitches, with Berlin wogl, 
in red, green, blue, lilac, or some bright color, 
beginning at the middle over four cross-stitches 
(square. ) 

No. 1 shows the manner in which the separate 
reversed lines of stars are arranged; the spaces 
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between are filled up with single stitches of 
black woel, and the little crosses are worked 
last with yellow silk. : 

No. 2 gives the same stars arranged straight 
over each other, the middle points of which are 
filled up with black beads; the other spaces are 
filled up with black wool and slanting stitches 
in colored silk. 
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TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Mareriats.—Braid, beads, silk cordon, or; covered with silk, must be fastened to one end 
fine wire covered with silk. of the braid; put a bead upon each, and make 

Before beginning the pattern, the beads and } two loopings or double knots. When the knotted 
silk must be worked upon the straight line of} edge has been worked the length required, 
braid. For this, two ends of silk, or wire? fasten it with silk in the form shown. 





DESIGNS FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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INSERTION IN CHAIN-STITCH AND POINT RUSSE. 
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FOR FLANNEL EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 

AN INTERNATIONAL CopyRIGHT.—This question, now at- 
tracting so much attention, is very ably discussed by Henry 
C. Carey, the well-known writer on political economy, in q 
series of letters, iately published by Hurd & Houghton of 
New York. 

Mr. Carey remarks, in the outset, that the question of an 
international copyright is not generally approached from 
the true point of view. Formerly, an international copy- 
right was advocated in the interests of authors. It is now 
urged in the interests of publishers, or, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, in the interests of publishers and authors 
combined, Mr. Carey contends that an international copy- 
right should be adopted, or rejected, as the interests of the 
people at large may determine. In all countries, he re- 
minds the reader, copyright is the creature of statute laws. 
No nation has ever admitted the elaim, lately set up by a 
few literary men and their booksellers, that an author has 
a right to levy a tax on the community, at his own option, 
for the privilege of reading his works. This would be to 
build up a system of the most frightful monopolies ever 
known. It would establish an irrepealable tax on know- 
ledge. The interests of society cannot permit this. Hence, 
in every country, copyrights, where they exist at all, exist 
only at the sufferance of the Legislature. A writer’s pro- 
perty in the production of his brains is, and ought to be, 
recognized only so far as is consistent with the public weal. 
Ner is society unjust. In France and England literature is 
now a very lucrative pursuit: and even.here an author of 
real merit (contrary to the popular impression) can earn 2s 
much money, in the average, as in any other profession. It 
is one thing to pay a writer fairly; it is another thing to 
make him a millionaire. 

Now, if-a nation may limit a copyright to its own citi- 
zens, quite as much may it deny a copyright to foreigners. 
Mr. Carey contends that the real issue, in relation to an in- 
ternational copyright is, whether the American people shall 
have cheap reading, or dear reading. They must have cheap 
reading, if they are to continue the intelligent, active- 
minded people that they have ever been, and which they 
have become, in a very considerable degree, because: of 
always having had cheap reading. Mark the difference be- 
tween America and England! It was only about eighteen 
mouths ago that the copyrights on Scott’s novels expired in 
Great Britain, and up to that time Scott’s novels could only 
be had by the rich, because each novel cost seven dollars 
and a half. Here, for twenty years, there has been an edi- 
tion of Scott at twenty-five cents a novel. The consequence 
is that tens of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
have been sold and read in America, for every single thou- 
sand sold and read in England. What is true of Scott, is 
true of Bulwer, Dickens, and others in fiction; of Tennyson, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Montgomery, and others in poetry; of 
Milman, Froude, Merivale, Neander, Bunsen, Neihbur, and 
others in history; of Brewster, Lyell, Whewall, Darwin, 
and others in scienee; in short, of a large portion of the 
best books in the English language that represent modern 
thought, modern imagination, or modern knowledge. A 
young man with limited means, say a divinity, law, or 
medical student, can get together, here, a library of standard 
books for a comparatively small, sum; whereas, in England, 
he is quite incapable of doing it. In the houses of the 
people here there are plenty of books; in the houses of the 
English people very few. 

An ee copyright, according to Mr. Carey, would 





benefit only a few publishers, to whom it would give colos. 
sal fortunes, at the expense, ultimately, of the intelligence 
of the people. Mr. Carey does not believe, that, in the long 
run, even American authors would derive benefit from such 
a copyright. We confess that we incline to his opinions, 
The question is too extensive a one to discuss exhaustively 
in our limited space; but we are quite sure that an inter. 
national copyright, from the action of well-known laws of 
trade, would concentrate most of the publishing, in a few 
years, at London, which, of course, would throw book- 
making almost entirely into the hands of English writers, 
or else drive American authors to London to reside. Just 
as the publishers of Dublin and Edinburgh have been nearly 
altogether eaten up by the London ones, so, in the event of 
an international copyright, will the publishers of the United 
States, to a very great extent, be eaten up by the same cer 
morants. The tendency of modern times is to centraliza- 
tion; and an international copyright would centralize pub- 
lishing in the largest market. This would soon take from 
American literature what little nationality it has, and make 
the reading for our people even more English in character 
than at present. 

£o far as the writer of this article has, personally, any 
pecuniary interests in this question, they are on the side of 
an international copyright. Make books dear, especially 
light literature, and more people than ever will take a 
magazine. We have no doubt that an international copy- 
right would double the edition of “ Peterson.” But we trust 
that we look at this question in something of a higher spirit 
than that of mere money-making. And we cannot help 
feeling that an author, when he comes to consider the get- 
ting rich as the chief purpose of his abilities, proves recreant 
to his lofty mission. For genius was not given to men to 
be hidden in a napkin. God sends a gifted soul into the 
world for the same end that He sends sunshine—in order 
that it may benefit the race. 

To Secure Musiin Dresses from being inflammable is a 
very easy matter, and it is greatly to be regretted that the 
process is not better understood. Either of three substances— 
phosphate of ammonia, tungstate of soda, or sulphate of am- 
monia—can be mixed in starch, and, at the cost of two cents 
a @ress, deaths from burned garments can be rendered im- 
possible. Articles of apparel, subjected to those agents, can, 
if they burn at all, only smoulder; and in no case can they 
blaze up in the sudden and terrible manner in which so 
many fatal accidents have occurred to the fair wearers of 
crinoline. Any druggist can supply the articles. 

In Pants they are wearing black sashes, worn across the 
body of the dress, from the right shoulder to the left side, 
and the ends, which are very broad, and hang half-way down 
the skirt, are exquisitely painted in body color. The design 
of one is given: it was a bunch of primulas with green and 
brown leaves, well grouped, and the effect was most beau- 
tiful. A black wooden fan had been painted in exactly the 
same manner, with the same design to match. Any one who 
paints flowers nicely could do this, and they would be well 
repaid for their trouble. 





Tzu. Noxzopy, unless one of your own family, when you 
remit for “Peterson.” The fewer that know you are sending 
money the better. . 


A Lonpoy newspaper says, that the prettiest girls at the 
court balls, in Paris, are the American ones. 
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A Nove Srvyiz of arranging the hair has recently come 
into vogue, and will, we have no doubt, be adopted by those 
who have abundant tresses of natural growth. It is called 
the “Naiade Coiffure,” and is posed of a chig of 
waved hair falling over the shoulders, apparently without 
any art in the arrangement, and terminating in ringlets. 
Aquatic plants, water-lilies, etc., are fastened among the 
loose waved hair. We give, this month, several illustra- 
tions of new styles of wearing the hair. 

SupscripTions AND Lerrers, intended for “Peterson's 
Magazine,” should be addressed to Charles J. Peterson, No. 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. We have no interest in 
any other magazine. Nor are we members of the erent 
publishing firm of T. B. Peterson & Brothers, as many cor- 
respondents suppose. Attention to this notice will save us, 
as well as correspondents, much trouble, 

Tar Women or ANnJov, in France, are famous for folding 
linen. In one of the hospitals is seen, in a vast sheet, folded 
into a trough, twenty-four sheep, formed of chemises. They 
are drinking, and are guarded by a night-dress in the shape 
of a shepherd, and so on. Linen castles, wind-mills, and 
towers; are frequent works of these astonishingly dexterous 
linen-folders. 








Ir 1s Stiux rn True to get up clubs for “Peterson.” See 
Prospectus on cover. Back numbers from January, inclu- 
sive, can always be furnished. 

ANOTHER CAPITAL STEEL ENGRAVING in this number. No 
other magazine approaches “ Peterson” in the beauty of its 
illustrations. 


. 


Tue Leapinc Dress-MAKERS are now commencing to sub- 
stitute chenille for jet trimmings. 

We Renew tHe Notice, so often given, that we do not 
undertake to return rejected articles. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is one of that } 
desirable series of the novels of Dickens, “The People’s 
Illustrated Edition,” which T, B. Peterson & Brothers have 
been, for some months, passing through the press. It is 
printed in large type, leaded, on handsome paper, and is ap- 
propriately bound, making altogether the neatest and most 
convenient edition in the market. To those who can afford 
it, this is a chance to get a really beautiful copy of Dickens 
for the library, comparatively cheap, for each volume is 
furnished at a dollar and a half. The whole series will be 

pleted in ninet 1 , of which fifteen have been 
already issued. TT. B. Peterson & Brothers pubiish other 
ditions, at various prices. 

Comstock’s Elocution. A New Edition, Enlarged. By 
Andrew Comstock, M.D. 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—This is a handsome volume of six 
hundred pages, illustrated with two hundred and sixty-three 
engravings. Dr. Comstock, for a quarter of a century, was 
a teacher of elocution in Philadelphia, and in this work we 
have his system, by which he not only taught a graceful de- 
clamation, but also cured stammering. Mr. Philip Lawrence 
edits this new edition, and has added a large collection of 
extracts, in prose and verse, for the reader. The engravings ; 
give the postures of the body, arms, head, shoulders, etc., 
etc., proper for various declamations. 


Margaret's Engagement. A Novel. 1 vol., 8 vo. New } 
} 





York: Harper & Brothers.—A story of bat moderate merit, 
republished from the London copy. A cheap edition. 


Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the Highlands, 
JSrom 1848 to 1861. Hdited by Arthur Helps. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is Queen Victoria’s 
second book, Like the first one, the “ Memoirs of the Prince 
Consort,” which was published last year, it is the record of 
a singularly happy married life, we may add an exception- 
ably happy one for royalty. These pages increase our already 
high estimate of the p | qualities both of the Queen 
and of her husband, The volume has two illustrations of 
Balmoral Castle, one taken from the south-east, and the other 
from the north-west. The book contains also an account of 
a visit to Ireland. 

The White Rose. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 1 rol.,12 mo, 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott @ Co.—The novels of this author 
are always full of movement. His “Interpreter” was a story 
of high merit. “The White Rose” is quite as good, though 
in a different way. Norah, the heroine, is a very spirited 
delineation. With the exception, here and there, of a little 
mawkish sentiment, the book is far above the ordinary run 
of fictions. We particularly commend the typography and 
general appearance of the volume, which might be imitated 
in other publications, we think, with advantage. We have 
an idea, however, that the book was printed in England. 

A French Country Family. By Madame De Witt, nee 
Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers—A charming picture of 
French domestic life. A great deal of nonsense is written 
in England, and even here, about the absence of a home life 
in France. To such absurd statements a book like this is 
the best refutation. The translation is hy the author of 
“John Halifax.” The volume is very neatly, even hand- 
somely, printed and illustrated. 

The Great Exhibition, with Continental Sketches, Practical 
and Humorous. By H. P. Arnold. 1 vol, 16 mo. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.—This book is different from any 
one which European travelers have lately given us. It is 
really a series of essays of various lengths, each devoted to 
one special subject, and all written in a readalile style, with 
a very considerable degree of humor. The observation of 
men and things, displayed by Mr. Arnold, is quite keen. The 
volume is neatly printed. 

Brownlews. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol.,8 vol New Fork: 
Harper & Brothers.—Not so good as “The Perpetual Curate,” 
“Salem Chapel,” or even “Miss Majoribanks,” by the same 
authér, but still a better novel than is written by almost 
anybody else; for Mrs. Oliphant has few superiors, except 
George Eliot, Trollope, or Dickens; and is more than the 
equal ef most other living story-tellers. The present tale is 
quite a romantic one. Jack, Sara, and Pamela, are all 
graphically drawn. 

History of the United Netherlands. By J. T. Motley. 8 
vo., tol. 4. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The concluding 
volume of this brilliant and conscientious history. In an 
age of polite skepticism, it is reassuring to find one histo- 
rian, who holds that great moral laws underlie and control 
the universe. The work is one that will live. The volume 
is handsomely printed. 

My Son’s Wife. By the author of “Caste.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A very clever novel, 
The characters are well drawn and skillfully contrasted, and 
the plot evolves itself naturally, yet with continued interest. 
A tender strain of feeling runs through the story. The 
volume is handsomely printed. 

One. of the Family. By the author of “ Carlyon’s Year.” 
1 vol., 8 vo.. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We like this 
novel better than even “Carlyon’s Year,” which we noticed 
in the February number. A cheap edition. 

Zanoni. By Lord Lytton (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton.) 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Another volume of 
that neat, cheap, and desirable “Globe Edition of Bulwer.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Or INTEREST TO EVERYBODY.—Since the advent of the Star 
Shuttle Sewing-Machine in the market, about one year ago, 
the manufacturers have sold about Fifteen Thousand, and 
such unprecedented testimonials of their intrinsic worth has 
prompted them to enlarge the machine, and otherwise im- 
prove it, that now the Star Shuttle Sewing-Machine stands 
without a rival. Mr. Wilson deserves great credit for assum- 
ing the responsibility in putting a Lock Stitch Shuttle 
Sewing-Machine in the market at such a very low price, in 
direct competition with all the first-class and high-priced 
machines. 


T. B. Pererson & Broruers are now publishing a cheap 
edition of Dickens’ novels, at twenty-five cents a novel, 
which is emphatically, as they call it, an edition for the mil- 
lion. It is advertised on our cover for this month. They 
are also publishing a cheap edition of the Waverley Novels, 
at the same price, viz., twenty-five cents a novel. The cata- 
logue of T. B, Peterson & Brothers embraces about six hun- 
dred different works, chiefly novels; and they furnish their 
catalogue gratis. Address, T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, No. 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Economy.—The Methodist (New York city) says:—“It 
has been noted by the commercial papers, as of much im- 
portance to consumers, that two full cargoes of new teas 
have been purchased very low, and are offered to families 
nearly at cost. It will be well for families to secure a few 
brands of these teas soon, as the Great American Tea Com- 
pany, 81 and 33 Vesey street, who ‘hold them, are selling 
immense quantities, and at cheap prices.” See the adver- 
tisement on our cover. 


BRAIDING AND Empromwery Stamps.—The best made. All 
ladies engaged in business will do well to send for a few 
dozen of them, as they will be found to be very profitable. 
These stamps have stood the test of years, and are all made, 
as represented, of copper, instead of wood. Price, $4.00 per 
dozen. Address, 8. P. BorpEN, Massillon, Ohio. 


THe WAVERLEY NoveELs, complete, twenty-six in number, 
bound in paper, will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of five 
dollars. Address, T, B. Peterson & Brotuers, No. 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. IV. 

Hoipine THe WaiP, Erc.—As a horse that requires punish- 
ment is unsuitable for a lady, she holds the whip butt up- 
ward, the lash pointing toward the flank. It is by no 
means essential that the whip (or right) hand should always 
hang down by her side; that hand ought always to be avail- 
able, to assist in managing the reins. 

Should it become necessary to change the whip from the 
right hand, the handle is passed butt upward into the other 
hand, the~tash, crossing the withers of the animal so that it 
cannot see the whip, which some of the species are ex- 
tremely clever at watching, and an inadvertent movement 
of it causing them to apprehend correction, a sudden and 
very uncontrollable dash forward may be the consequence. 

Spurs should be worn only by very experienced horse- 
women; their misuse has occasioned most serious accidents. 

An extraordinary transformation occurs in the action of 
many horses when their heads are turned toward home, 
even though the happy spot be miles distant. The animal 
that was going so lazily on his way out that you began to 
fear that he was ailing or off his feed, now begins to pull 
and step out of his own accord, work his ears, and in fact 
becomes a different creature. 

It is well, therefore, when your nag’s head is turned to- 
ward home, to be careful how you let him get into his full 














stride or gallop. The trot being a totally different pace 
from the gallop, the change of action into the latter will not 
be so easy from the trot as from the canter. 

As your horse nears his stable you must be prepared for 
further little demonstrations of eagerness on his part; pro- 
bably a succession of little shies will be. made, merely to act 
as excuses for a bolt forward or a spurt home. 

Some animals there are, too, very estimable in their way, 
that travel remarkably well in company; but should they 
be required to separate, and go different ways, either or both 
will possibly become dingly troubl , 7 ! 
backing, or plunging, fighting in every possible manner to 
get their own way and join their companion. 

Of course an animal confirmed in such a habit to a vicioug 
extent, the common result of his being allowed to master 
his rider, would never suit a lady; but she may expect to 
encounter self-will of that kind in a very mild form, and, if 
a good horsewoman and her steed good-tempered, she will 
easily manage him; if nervous, she had better avoid sepa- 
rating from her companion, where this fidgety tendency in 
her horse is known to exist. ; 

The sound of the voice, used in a gentle remonstrating 
manner, has frequently a marvelous influence over an ex- 
cited horse, especially where he recognizes the well-known 
accents of a kind and beloved mistress, To those who wish 
to commence riding, and some who have had a little prac- 
tice and are not above receiving instruction, a few lessons 
from a qualified riding-master are very useful. 

Ruiwrne-Scnooits.—A riding-school is the fitting place to 
receive preliminary, indeed, nearly all riding-lessons, be- 
cause the master, occupying the center of the school, com- 
mands the ride, and having pupil and horse completely 
within reach of his observation, voice, and correction, can 
control every movement of either. 

Moreover, the necessity for the correct use of the hands as 
well as of balance at the repeated turnings occurring in s0 
small a space, goes far toward impressing on the pupila 
practical knowledge of these matters, so essential in riding. 

Should a riding-school not be available, a tract of soft 
ground about the size of the ordinary inclosed riding-schoels 
will, for the reason just mentioned, be found more desirable 
for instruction than a straightforward course. 

No lady should venture to ride upon the road until she 
has attained some skill as well 48 confidence in a school. 
She will then do well to secure the company, in her rides, of 
some more practiced horse-woman, who can instruct her in 
the usages of the road, if she cannot command the escort of 
a gentleman relative, or friend. 








THE GARDEN, ETC. 

Spring FLOwERs AND HOW TO ARRANGE THEM.—The prin- 
cipal rule to be observed in the arrangement of flowers is, 
to place the blue next the orange, and the violet next the 
yellow; whilst red and pink flowers are never seen to 
greater advantage than when surrounded by verdure and by 
white flowers; the latter may also be advantageously dis- 
persed among groups formed of blue and orange, and of 
violet and yellow flowers. 

There are pretty little spring flowers among the phloxes, 
low growing, and disposed to encroach on their neighbors, 
but brig+t and easily cultivated; and one of them Phlox 
Srondosa, makes a nice bedding-out plant when allowed to 
fill up the bed, flowering profusely, and for a long time. 
Any mention of spring flowers would be incomplete with- 
out the violet; the double blue certainly needs more care in 
its culture than the single, but the latter is quite as fragrant, 
and seems to thrive best when left pretty much to its own 
devices. Both this plant and the lily of the valley do not 
object to the shelter of a wall or to the sunshine; a few 
plants of each may be put in on the southern side of a wall, 
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where they will bloom early, and require little attention; 
but the violet seems to thrive at the roots of roses or shrubs, 
and should be allowed to nestle securely there in all out-of- 
the-way corners. I am not writing a book of gardening 
advice. I know well that this plan of allowing one plant to 
grow at the root of another is utterly wrong in a real gar- 
dener’s idea; but there are many innocent heresies in the 
art, which give great pleasure, and which I, for one, prefer 
greatly to the orthodox routine. 

To return to the heresy with which I started—that some 
flowers may be occasionally allowed to bloom at the roots 
of other plants—the snow-drop may be named as one which 
has a peculiarly pleasing effect when thus placed. Among 
grass it leaves its foliage after the flowers are gone, which 
has an untidy appearance, as of coarse clumps of grass; 
but among groups of evergreens and shrubs, or at the roots 
of trees, snow-drops look well, and seem to enjoy the pro- 
tection thus afforded them. Primroses, too, have a pretty 
effect when planted near the stems of large trees, espe- 
cially if, owing to any irregularity of their growth, there 
are little nooks where they may nestle and look natural, 

It is not always easy to keep up a succession of flowers, 
eyen of the common sorts; but much may be done by.never 
despising any flower b it is n, and by having 
those common things in greater number, and allowing them 
to grow to a larger size than a regular gardener will ap- 
prove of. The following plan for planting a garden seems 
to promise well in this respect; it is extracted from the 
Cottage Gardener, a work from which all amateur gardeners 
will derive much pleasure and instruction. The garden de- 
scribed is said to be a “grass garden,” much admired for 
being so constantly gay :— 

“ Around every bed, at about three inches from the grass, 
there is a complete and thick border of crocuses, of all 
colors mixed—the yellow begin in February, and the pur- 
ple and white continue till April, closing over the yellow as 
they wither; and as the beds interlace each other, nothing 
can be more gay or beautiful than this bloom with a 
number of different hepaticas and early heaths in the beds, 
At about six inches within the crocus-hedge, and eight 
inches from each other, are planted double tulips, (chiefly 
Rex rubrorum and double-yellow;) like the crocuses, sur- 
rounding every bed, and being, like them, only disturbed 
every three or four years, they form thick clumps, with 
several flowers on each. Between each of these tulip-plants 
or clumps, and in the same line, are plants of anemones or 
hyacinths. These are to succeed the crocuses, and form, 
with a little help from purple primroses, etc., my April 
bloom. It is not quite so brilliant as my March afid May 
bloom, but still is gay. As these fade, the tulip-bloom in 
May comes on, and as these close over the fading anemones 
and hyacinths, between them they seem to form a perfect 
hedge of mingled scarlet and gold round every bed, of which 
the effect may really be termed gorgeous. There are, of 
course, within the beds a few May flowers to combine with 
them; and I consider this the most brilliant time. As these 
fade, all the June fibrous-rooted plants, beginning with 
early blue lupines, double-purple and double-white rockets, 
peach-leaved companulas, (blue and white, double and 
single,) with small purple Siberian lark-spurs, scarlet lych- 
nis, and all those beautiful, but now much-neglected ‘ bor- 
der-flowers,’ come}into beauty; then roses of all colors, 
white lilies, etc., with annuals or stocks planted or sown 
near the edges, so as to grow over the vacant space left by 
the bulbous root-borders; then the autumnal, low-growing 
phloxes, lobelias, and, even in the more distant beds, dah- 
lias, with annuals and hardy calceolarias, last till the frost 
sets in; and one feels that neatness is now all that can be 
sought for till spring restores gayety and beauty once more.” 

At the end of March, primroses, red, white, and yellow, 
come in as successors to crocuses and snow-drops. April and 
May bring daffodils, narcissus, early heath, jonquils, wall- 














flowers, cowslips, and. polyanthus—all common, but all 
sweet, all suggestive of spring, all fit for nosegays, and 
readily gathered; contrasting pleasantly in this with the 
tiny, low-growing flowers they have succeeded, to gather 
which required both time and patience, and sometimes left 
the fingers half frozen. These short-stemmed flowers, which 
can scarcely be put into water, look well in saucers of damp 
moss; but I have seen another pretty way of arranging them 
in a flower-basket, in imitation of a grass-plot with beds in 
it. The tin case with which these flower-baskets are lined 
is filled with damp-and; over this a piece of turf is laid, 
small holes being cut into it to allow of the flowers being 
stuck into the sand. Small bunches of violets, primroses, 
and snow-drops have a very pretty effect in this toy garden; 
crocuses do not suit so well, as the warmth of the room 
makes them expand too much ; indeed, this tendency renders 
them unsuited for nosegays, although their lovely color and 
early blooming make it irresistible to bring them in-doors as 
ornaments to the drawing-room. 

Hyacinths, in water or in pots, are certainly one of our 
spring pleasures, from the first watching the roots sprout- 
ing and the bud swelling up to the full enjoyment of the 
beauty and fragrance of the flower. Out-of-doors there can- 
not be the same enjoyment of them; but a bed of common 
hyacinths, not too fine to be gathered, is a great addition to 
the stock of flowers for spring nosegays.. Common ane- 
mones ought to be in profusion in the garden; the variety 
of their colors makes each patch of these pretty flowers like 
a mingled flower-bed, while the finer double-kinds and the 
ranunculus require more careful culture and separate beds. 
These “wind-flowers,” as they are called, flourish readily, 
and are pretty, from the Anemone hortensis down to the 
lovely little A. nemorosa of our woods. This last species is 
sometimes cultivated as a double flower, and few things are 
prettier than its little white rosettes; but it is apt to die 
out, not being so hardy, I suppose, as the single native kind. 
This is one of our easily transplanted wild flowers, and 
among grass, and at the roots of trees, it will flourish for 
years, showing its delicate white or pink-tinged flowers early 
in spring. 

This endeavor to bring within our garden the flowers of 
the field or the wood is not always successful, though there 
are some which thrive well when thus transplanted into a 
more artificial life. It is very delightful to set out on a 
bright spring day, basket and trowel in hand, on a plant- 
gathering excursion; the places where wild primroses, ane- 
mones, woodsorrel, and foxgloves grow naturally are always 
lovely—either woods, whose tender foliage is just beginning 
to burst, or sunny banks under a hedgerow; and very beau- 
tiful it is to see the brown carpet of last year’s leaves star- 
red over with the snowy waxen spigia, May-flower, or trailing 
arbutus. No thought, then, of the gardener’s rule not to lift 
flowers in full bloom; the larger and more profuse the 
flowers, the more eager do we feel to get them up by the 
root. In a wood among the half-decayed leaf-mould this is 
an easy operation, but in a grassy bank how often does the 
primrose tuft come up with half its fibres cut away, the pe- 
culiar perfume of the root telling at once the mischief it 
has suffered. Somehow these little flowers do not seem to 
suffer from this transplanting, if kept moist and cool for a 
day or so; it is true, and “ pity ‘tis, *tis true,” they do not 
look so fair as in their own native haunts, but the desire to 
transplant them is irresistible. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

A Pack or Carps Berna Cur any NuMBER oF Tres, T0 
Tew, tHe Tor Carp InstantLy WirHout Lookine at IT.— 
This is an excellent trick, and never fails to create an im- 
mense it of astonish it, but it cannot be performed 
without a great effort of the memory. The pack of cards 
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must be prepared beforehand, and, of course, must not be 
Shuffled. The mode of preparation is as follows: Sort all 
the suits into four heaps, which heaps must be placed in a 
certain order—say, Ist, diamonds; 2nd, clubs; 3rd, spades; 
4th, hearts. From ‘the first heap you must take the king, 
from the second the eight, from the third the four, from the 
fourth the six. Then go to the first heap again, and, pro- 
ceeding as before, take the Jack, two, ten, seven; then the 
ace, five, three, nine; from the first heap again the queen; 
then, beginning with the second heap, take the king, from 
the second the eight, and so on precisely as before, until no 
more cards are left. As they are gathered they must be 
placed, one by one, face upward, in the left hand. These 
proceedings having been taken, it will be found that all 
throngh there is a card of each suit following one another. 
It is necessary to learn by rote the following order of 


King 8 4 6 
Jack 2 10 7 
Ace 5 3 9 Queen. 


These must be learned perfectly. The cards now being cut 
any number of times, you pick up the pack, and in doing so, 
glance at the bottom card, which you must contrive to do 
unnoticed. Suppose the bottom card is the King of Dia- 
monds, you know instantly that the top card is the eight of 
clubs, because by the arrangement eight always follows a 
king, and a club always follows a diamond; therefore, the 
second card from the top is the six of spades. If you like 
you can go on naming the whole of the pack, throwing 
down the card directly after you have named it. This trick, 
properly performed, creates great amazement; and if the 
order of suits and numbers be properly committed to 
memory, it is impossible for you either to make a mistake, 
or to be detected. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

8a Every receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Economical Soup.—Put into a saucepan a pound of pieces 
of stale bread, three large onions sliced, a small cabbage cut 
fine, a carrot and turnip, and a small head of celery, (or the 
remains of any cold vegetables,) a tablespoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of pepper, a bunch of parsley, a sprig of mar- 
joram and thyme, a bay-leaf, and half a clove of garlic. Put 
these into two quarts of any weak stock, (the liquor in 
which mutton has been boiled will do,) and let them boil 
for two hours; rub through a fine hair-sieve, add a pint of 
new milk, boil up, and serve at once. 

Rabbit Soup—Cut one or two rabbits into joints; lay 
them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry them in but- 
ter till about half done, with four or five onions and a mid- 
dling-sized head of celery, cut small; add to this three quarts 
of cold water, one pound of split peas, some pepper and salt ; 
let it stew gently for four or five hours, then strain and 
serve it. 

Soup for an Invalid —Cut in small pieces one pound of 
beef, mutton, or part of both; boil it gently in two quarts 
of water, take off the scum, and when reduced to a pint, 
strain it. Season with a little salt, and take a teacupful at 
a time. 

FISH. 


How to Treat the Sturgeon.—The meat of this tenant of the 
deep waters -partakes very much of the properties of veal, 
both in flavor and appearance, and is of an insipid character, 
unless it is treated with condiments so.as to render it com- 
mendable to the palate of the gastronomist. When pur- 
chased at the fishmonger’s it should be cut into small fillets 
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on both sides with a liberal supply of crumbs of bread, chop- 
ped parsley, lemon-rind, and an egg to cause the above to ad- 
here to the meat. Wrap the fillets in clean white writing- 
paper, which has been buttered on the inside, and place 
them on a gridiron over a clear fire until they are well done, 
Serve them with a sauce of melted butter, caviare, and 
catchup, with salt to your taste. 

Lobster Patties—Make some puff-paste, and spread it on 
very deep patty-pans. Bake it empty. Having boiled well 
two or three fine lobsters, extract all the meat; and mince 
it very small, mixing it with the coral smoothly mashed, 
and some yolk of hard-boiled egg, grated. Season it with a 
little salt, some Cayenne, and some powdered mace or nut- 
meg, adding a little yellow lemon-rind, grated. Moisten the 
mixture well with cream, or fresh butter, or salad-oil. Put 
it into a stewpan, add a very little water, and let it stew till 
it just comes to a boil. Take it off the fire, and the patties 
being baked, remove them from the tin pans, place them on 
a large dish, and fill them up to the top with the mixture, 
Similar patties may be made of prawns or crabs. 

Lobster Rissoles.—Extract the meat of a boiled lobster; 
mince it as fine as possible; mix it with the coral’ pounded 
smooth, and séme yolks of hard-boiled eggs, pounded also, 
Season it with Cayenne pepper, powdered mace, and a 
very little salt. Make a batter of beaten egg, milk and 
flour. To each egg allow two large tablespoonfuls of milk, 
and a large tablespoonful of flour." Beat the batter well, 
and then mix the lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff 
enough to make into oval balls about the size of a large 
plum. Fry them in the best salad oil, and serve them up 
either warm or cold. Similar rissoles may be made of raw 
oysters, minced fine, or of boiled clams. These should be 
fried in lard. 

To Butter Crabs.—Pick the meat from two or three crabs, 
and put it in a saucepan with a quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, a spdonful of lemon-jnice, three spoonfuls of gravy, with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg to the taste; give a gentle boil, and 
serve up hot. | 


MEATS, 


Cold Meat—Mince any kind of cold meat, (but not too 
finely,) season with pepper and salt; mushrooms cut up 
small and mixed in area great improvement. Boil some 
macaroni till quite tender, drain it dry, and cut into pieces 
about half an inch in length. Make a paste not very rich; 
line a pie-dish or mould with it, ornamenting the edge ac- 
cording to fancy; fill it with flour, and put it in the oven to 
bake till the paste be done; then turn out the dry flour, 
(which? will serve the same purpose again more than once,) 
and put a layer of the mince at the bottom, then a layer of 
macaroni, lightly covered with grated cheese, and repeat 
these layers till the dish or mould be full. Have some 
nicely seasoned thick gravy ready, and pour it hot into the 
dish; place it again in the oven, and let it remain just long 
enough to heat it well through, then turn it out with care. 
Cold fowl or veal done up in this way is very good, with 
bacon or ham mixed with it; cut into small strips of about 
an inch long. 

Steamed Fowls.—Fowls are better steamed than boiled, 
especially when there is no veal stock on hand to boil them 
in. When steamed, the juices should be saved by placing a 
pan under the strainer to catch all the drips. Drawn-butter, 
plain or seasoned with parsley or celery, is the most com- 
mon sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver-sauce is good; but 
when oysters can be had, oyster-sauce is to be preferred 
above all others. 

Yorkshire Pudding with Roast Beef.—Five tablespoonfuls 
of flour mixed with one of salt, one pint of milk, and three 
well-beaten eggs. Butter a square pan, and put the batter 
in it; set it in the oven until it rises and is slightly crusted 
on the top; then place it under your beef roasting before 


about one inch in thickness, and those should be covered over } the fire, or in the oven, and baste it as you do your meat. 
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To Boil Corned-Beef—Wash it thoroughly, and put into 
a pot that will hold plenty of water. The water should be 
hot; the same care is necessary in skimming it as for fresh 
meat. It is not too much to allow half an hour for every 
pound of meat after it has begun to boil. The goodness of 
corned-beef depends much on its being boiled gently and 
long. Ifit is to be eaten cold, lay it, when boiled, into a coarse 
earthen dish or pan, and over it a piece of board the size of 
the meat. Upon this put a clean stone, or a couple of flat- 
irons, or some other heavy weight. Salt meat is very much 
improved by being pressed. 

Crumb-Pie.—Mince any cold meat very finely, season it to 
taste, and put it into a pie-dish; have some finely grated 
bread-crumbs, with a little salt, pepper and nutmeg, and 
pour into the dish any nice gravy that may be at hand; then 
cover it over with a thick layer of the bread-crumbs, and 
put small pieces of butter over the top. Place it in the 
oven till quite hot; and should the bread-crumbs not be 
sufficiently brown, hold a salamander over them. 

Peal-Rolls.—Cut a few slices from a cold fillet of veal half 
an inch thick; rub them over with egg; lay a thin slice of 
fat bacon over each piece of veal ; brush these with the egg, 
and over this spread forcemeat thinly; roll up each piece 
tightly, egg and bread-crumb them, and fry them a rich 
brown. Serve with mushroom-sauce or brown gravy. Fry 
the roll from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Beef-Cakes,—Pound some beef that is under-done with a 
little fat bacon or ham; season with pepper, salt, and a little 
shalot; mix them well, and make into small cakes three 
inches long, and half as wide and thick; fry them a light 
brown, and serve them in a good thick gravy. 


VEGETABLES, 


Stewed Celery —Cut five or six fine roots of celery to the 
length of the inside of the dish in which they are to be 
served; free them from all the coarser leaves and from the 
green tops; trim the root-ends neatly, and wash the vege- 
table in several waters, until it is as clean as possible; then 
either boil it tender with a little salt and a bit of fresh but- 
ter, the size of a walnut, in just sufficient water to cover it 
quite; drain it well; arrange it in a very hot dish, and pour 
a thick bechamel or white sauce over it, or stew it in broth 
or common stock, and serye it with very rich-thickened 
espagnole, or brown gravy. It has a higher flavor when 
partially stewed in the sauce, after being drained thoroughly 
from the broth. 

Vegetables and Sauces.—Potatoes are good with all meats. 
With fowls they are nicest mashed. Carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, greens and cabbages are eaten with boiled meat; and 
‘beets, peas and beans are appropriate to either boiled or 
roasted meat. Mashed turnip is good with roasted pork. 
Tomatoes are good with every kind of meat, but especially 
so with roast. Apple-sauce with roast pork; cranberry- 
sauce with beef, fowls, veal and ham. Currant-jelly is used 
by many persons with roast mutton. Pickles are good with 
all roast meats, and capers or nasturtiums with boiled lamb 
or mutton. Horseradish and lemons are excellent with 
veal. 

Potatoes ala Creme.—Put into a saucepan about two ounces 
of butter, a dessertspoonful of flour, some parsley and scal- 
lions, (both chopped small,) salt and pepper; stir these up 
together, add a wine-glass of cream, and set it on the fire, 
stirring it continually until it boils. Cut some boiled po- 
tatoes into slices, and put them into the saucepan with the 
mixture; boil all together, and serve them very hot, 

Horseradish-Sauce.—Scrape one or more sticks of horse- 
radish very fine; indeed, to grate it is best. Have a good 
tablespoonful; put it in your sauce-tureen with a teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard, a teaspoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls, 
of good vinegar, and three tablespoonfuals of rich cream. 
This is an excellent and well-tried receipt. 





DESSERTS, 

Spanish Cream.—Two tablespoonfuls of ground rice, the 
peel of a large lemon, pees, the yolks of two eggs, one 
pint of milk, two tabl of p ded sugar, one ounce 
of sweet-almonds, one ounce of preserved orange or citron. 
Beat the eggs well first, and, after mixing all the ingre- 
dients, except the almonds and preserved orange or citron; 
put them into a stewpan, and set it on a very slow fire, stir- 
ring the mixture one way until it becomes thicker than 
custard. Then pour it into a glass dish, and ornament it 
with the almonds and citron cut into strips and slices. The 
almonds must, of course, be blanched before they are placed 
on the cream. 

Buttered Orange-Juice—a Cold Dish—Mix the juice of 
seven Seville oranges with four spoonfuls of rose-water, and 
add the whole to the yolks of eight and whites of four eggs, 
well beaten; then strain the liquors to half a pound of sugar, 
pounded; stir it over a gentle fire, and when it begins to 
thicken put in about the size of a small walnut of butter; 
keep it over the fire a few minutes longer, then pour it into 
a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may be done in a china 
basin in a saucepan of boiling water, the top of which will 
just receive the basin. 

Apple-Fritters.—Pare and core some fine large pippins, 
and cut them into round slices. Soak them in wine, sugar 











and nutmeg for two or three hours. Make a batter of four 
eggs and a tablespoonful of milk ; thicken with enough flour, 
stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; mix it two or three 
hours before it is wanted, that it may be light. Heat some 
butter in‘a frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately in 
the batter, and fry them brown; sift pounded sugar, and 
grate nutmeg over them. 

Cocoanut Cheese-Cakes—Grate the cocoa-nut according 
to the quantity you wish to make, (on a fine grater,) weigh 
it, and add the same quantity of butter, with two ounces of 
loaf-sugar, and the yolk of an egg to every ounce of the 
cocoa-nut; a large wineglassful of brandy, the same quan- 
tity of rose-water, and half a nutmeg. Line your pans with 
a rich puff-paste, fill them, grate a little sugar on the top of 
them, and bake in a quick oven. 

Quaking- Pudding —Well beat eight eggs, add to them the 
grated crumbs of a stale bread-roll, two spoonfuls of ground 
rice, a little nutmeg and orange-flower water. Mix it 
smoothly together with a quart of new milk. Put into a 
floured cloth, tie it rather loose, plunge it into boiling 
water, and boil it briskly for one hour.. Serve with red or 
white wine-sauce. 

Staffordshire Pudding.—Line a shallow pie-dish with puff- 
paste, and put raspberry-jam, about an inch in depth, over 
the bottom ; beat the yolks of four eggs and the white of one, 
to which add a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, and flavored with a little 
essence of almonds. Mix all well together; pour it upon 
the jam, and bake it. 

Gateau de Pommes,—Take a few apples, boil them with as 
little water as possible, and make them into apple-eauce, 
then add a pound and a half of sugar and the juice of a 
lemon; boil all together till quite firm, and put it intoa 
mould. Garnish it with almonds stuck over it. It will keep 
for many months if allowed to remain in the mould, 

Apple-Pudding.—Pare four or five large tart apples, grate 
them fine; then make the following custard, into which stir 
the grated apple:—Flour, four tablespoonfuls; one pint of 
milk, five eggs, and a little grated orange-peel. After you 
have these ingredients well mixed, pour them into your pud- 
ding-dish, and bake about one hour and a quarter. 

Arrow-Root Custard—In winter, when eggs are very 
dear, take two tablespoonfuls of arrow-root, mixed in a tea- 
cup of cold milk; boil a quart of milk, beat up three eggs, 
and mix in the arrow-root. Pour in the boiling milk, stir- 
ring the eggs and arrow-root continually; put it in a pitcher, 
and boil it as above directed. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 





Apple-Pique.—Peel and stew some apples, but do not let 
them break. Place them in a glass dish half full of syrup, 
and put a piece of currant-jelly on the top of each apple. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Fia. 1.—Carriice Dress or PEARL-CoLorED FounarD.—The 
short sacque has wide sleeves, and is trimmed with a plait- 
ing of rose-colored ribbon edged with white, Small, black 
lace, Fanchon bonnet, ornamented with pink convolvulus. 

Fie. u.—Hovsz Dress or Biack SiLk.—The body has a 
coat basque at the back, and with the front of the dress is 
trimmed with white silk pipings and large drops. 

Fic. m,—Hovusr Dress or Lignt GREEN FouLarp, made in 
the redingote style, and trimmed with dark-green silk braid 
and buttons. e 

Fic. 1v.— WALKING Dress or BisMaRK Brown, oR OF EmER- 
ALD GREEN Frencu PoPLin.—We have seen this dress in both 
colors, aiid in either it is very stylish. The redingote and 
skirt are of the same color and material, and trimmed with 
bands of silk. Hat to correspond. 

Fic. y.—Hovuse Dress or LAVENDER-CoLoRED S1Lx.—Skirt 
long and plain, corsage low, and long sleeves. The distin- 
guishing feature of this costume is the Marie Antoinette 
Fichu of black lace, trimmed with bows and’ pipings of 
lavender silk. 

Fic. vi.—Repingote Mornina Dress or Gray CASHMERE, 
ornamented with bands of gay Persian or Oriental trim- 
mings. 

Fia, vi.—Reprneote House Dress or BLuz SumMER Pop- 
Lin, trimmed with bows of blue satin. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The new spring colors in silks are 
the Iktternich green, and the Nora green; the former being 
a rich, full shade of green, with a little more yellow in it 
than the arsenic green, so popular and so becoming; and the 
Nora green is a very light shade, shot with white, Then 
there. is the beautiful Mermaid green, so lovely and so inde- 
scribable; but the two latter are only suitable for evening 
dresses. Caupucine or Nasturtium color is, of course, laid 
aside. till cold weather again, as it is much too heavy for 
this season. Then there is a pale shade of pink, with a 
slight salmon tinge, called the “ Zrainon pink ;” this, too, is 
principally suitable for evening dress. But we hope we 
shall no more see the same lining of any one color which 
has prevailed this winter; blonde and brunettes alike clad 
in Bismark brown of all shades, and except to the brunettes 
most unbecoming. In fact, there is nothing more absurd 
than to have one color a la mode ; each lady ought to choose 
herself the color that suits her, and stand to it. Blue and 
lilac would always be those of the fair, pink and green those 
of the chestnut, and maize and cherry-color those of the 
biack haired. ; 

Snort Drzssrs must, of course, continue popular for street 
wear, they are so exceedingly convenient, and if prettily 
made, so becoming and jaunty, especially to slight, youthful 
figures. Girls between twelve and sixteen years of age wear 
the simple short skirt; after sixteen the regular costume, 
with two skirts, is adopted. 

Many house dresses are made with a bodice crossed slant- 
ways, and remaining open at the top. These dresses are 
worn with chemisettes with embroidered plastrons, or lace 
ores, and trimmed round the neck to correspond. 

With very high bodices, often finished round the. top with 
@ small, straight or vandyked collar of the same, white 
turned-down. collars do not suit well; they are often re- 


placed. by chemisettes trimmed round the top with a gath- } 


ered trimming of lace or embroidery. Lace is much more 
becominground the neck than thick lingerie, so that even 
the most simple parwres are edged with narrow lace. 

For the house, the trains are still very long, and the skirt 
is much fuller around the waist; the front is still plain, but 








the gathers are more scattered around the hips, this, of 
course, obliges the dress to be less gored at the top. The 
panniers, or full puffs below the hips, will soon become 
fashionable, we think, for all dresses, as they have been the 
novelty in evening dresses. In fact, the French Empress ig 
endeavoring to revive the Marie Antoinette style as much as 
possible; Marie and Lamballe fichus or capes, 
Trainon pink, and Trainon hats; the panniers ; aigrettes in 
the hair, ete., all testify to the fact that we are gradually 
floating from our mock empire style to-a mock Louis XVI, 
style. For dancing, the pannier will give a curious, un- 
graceful, jolting expression to the figure, they present such 
a fullness over the hips, 

‘Tue Manm AnrorverrE Caz is one of the most becoming 
articles of dress worn, as it gives a full appearance to the 
bust where it crosses in front, and by contrast makés the 
waist look smaller, 

Sasg Bows are large, and the ends usually short and wide, 

Narrow Rurr ies will be worn, and flounces, not quite half 
a yard deep, will also be a fashionable trimming around the 
bottom of dresses. 

Sieeves will, probably, partake of the new fashion, parti- 
cularly for summer wear, and will be made close to the arm 
as far as the elbow, where they will be finished by a rufile, 

Petticoats have much to do with the set and flow of a 
skirt, and so many reports are afloat concerning these im- 
portant items that we feel bound to allude to the subject. 

With train skirts the cage or crinoline is now suppressed; 
either two muslin or fine twill petticoats are worn instead. 
These are made very plain in front, and very full at the 
back, and are bordered with a deep flounce, which serves to 
prevent the train from falling in and clinging about the feet, 
The fashionable dress-makers now add a piece of very stiff 
muslin at the top of the skirt, commencing at the hips. 
This forms a sort of bustle, as the very scant skirts, plain 
all round, were found to be generally unbecoming, and in 
consequence Fashion decrees a sort of shy attempt at hoops. 
The rosette of the sash now reaches considerably above the 
waist, and the very wide ends that escape are so ruched that 
they have the effect of panniers, which it seems an ambition 
to achieve. 

Sacqves will, probably, be abandoned, in some measure, 
for the Marie Antoinette and Lamballe capes, as described in 
our March number. Shawl-shaped mantles and round pele- 
rines are also becoming popular, and will be quite as be- 
coming to the figure, and more stylish than the sacques 80 
long worn. 

Bonnets aré still very small, and the most becoming are 
of the Fanchon shape. Till the style of wearing the hair 
changes, no decided alteration can be made in bonnets. 


Antoineth, 











CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fra. 1—A Lirtiz Boy’s Dress or Frencn Bive CASHMERE, 
made in the Knickerbocker style. The vest is braided with 
black, and the red stockings are striped with black. 

Fic. 1.—Lirriz Grei’s Dress or LAvenpER Fovutarp, trim- 
med with bands of green ribbon, edged on each side with 
narrow black velvet. Sacque to correspond. 

Fic. m1.—Youne Lapy’s Dress or Fawn-Cotorep Poplin, 
trimmed with black velvet. It is cut low and square in the 
neck, and can be worn with either a white muslin chemi- 
sette, or one made of white foulard or cashmere, trimmed 
with black velvet. 

Fig. 1v.—Repincots Dress or BLACK SILK, trimmed with 
blue; the bottom of the skirt has an alternate black and 
blue silk ruffle, headed. by a black wayed band corded with 
blue... The black sash, body, etc., is corded with blue. 

Fie. v.—Dress or Gray AND Bive Srripep FouLarp— 
There. is but one skirt; but the basque at the back is cut so 
as to suggest a pannier. Bows and sash of blue silk. 
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PATTERN FOR BED-SPREAD IN CROCHET. 
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“WHO RAN TO HELP ME WHEN I FELL?” 
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FASHIONS FOR YOUNG MISS AND CHILDREN. 
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WALKING DRESS. HATS. 
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WALKING DRESS. BONNETS. 
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NEW STYLES FOR DRESSING THE HAIR. BONNET. 















































COIFFURE. BONNET. HOOD. BODIES. 
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Regiment Quickstep. 


BY MISS ALEXANDER. 





Published by permission of SEP, WINNER, 926 Spring Garden 8St., Philadelphia. 
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REGIMENT QUICKSTEP. 
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CAPES, JACKETS, ETO., ETO. 








